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Art Dealers 
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617 Locust Street, 
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To All Points of Historical and 


Watural Interest in 
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The Republic of Mexico, 
The Grand Canon of Arizona, 
California and Colorado. 


Personally Conducted Tours, under the Management of 
Mr Chas. H. Gates. Special Train Service via the 


Leaving Union Station at 8:50 P. M., 


FEBRUARY 6th and FEBRUARY 20th. 


For Rates and Full Descriptive Matter, apply at 


TICKET OFFICE, 101 NORTH BROADWAY. 
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THE ACTOR. 


ROBABLY the finest presentation of the actor in 
Pp fiction is that of the hero in Jules Claretie’s novel, 


“Brichanteau, Actor.” A review of that novel 
forms the subject matter of the January issue of the 
MIRROR PAMPHLETS now in press. Those devotees of 
the drama who are interested in the actor as a species or 
as a type will find in the review of the Frenchman’s novel, 
and, of course, in the novel itself, a great delight. 
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A CHARACTER-PHOTOGRAPH. 


ANY years ago there appeared in the MIRROR a 
M series of character-photographs of conspicuous St. 


Louisans, over the signature Pasguin. 





In next 
week’s issue, Pasguin will have another character-photograph, 
in which every person who reads any St. Louis paper will 


be very much interested. This character-photograph is the 
result of a careful study of the subject thereof during 
the past four years. It will be a photograph with no 
glamourous touches such as Strauss might give to a nega- 
tive to please a belle not so beautiful as she deems herself. 
Neither will it be distorted to serve any personal or political 
It will 


be fair in tone and decent in spirit, without concern either 


purpose in the great ferment now on in this city. 


for the subject’s clamorously admiring friends or his equally 
clamorously vituperative foes. And the name of the sub- 
ject of this character-photograph is HARRY B. HAweEs. 
ee et 
REFLECTIONS. 


About Kings and Emperors 
UST watch Edward, King of Great Britain and 
J Ireland of India, make a first 


class, ruler 


and Emperor 


business-like with no more frills 


than may be absolutely necessary. He will dupli- 
cate the transformation of Prince Hal into Henry V. 
or, for a later example, the transformation of “Chet,” the 
friend of the “boys,” into the dignified and highly correct 
President Chester Alan Arthur. Experience is a great 
thing for a man, be he king or commoner. Edward has 
had it, as Prince of Wales, and his career might set up in 
business perhaps a dozen Bonvards. But every man or 
woman who has met the present king of England, as Prince, 
is agreed upon one thing, and that is that Edward has what 
we in America call “horse sense.” He has been very close to 
the people for very many years. He has tact in abundance, 
if not great genius. He has become neither an autolater 
nor acynic. He couldn’t make a bad ruler if he tried, be- 
cause, better than any man in Britain, he knows that kings 
exist, for his people, only by sufferance and by disinclina- 
tion for the disconfort of change in the system, since their 
system gives them many of the advantages and few of the 
-chiefly in the matter of 
We shall 


Con- 


disadvantages of a democracy, 
retaining faithful and efficient public servants. 
hear talk, in some quarters, about Edward’s morals. 
sidering all things, he has been much better than most of 
He has 
He appreciates 


his critics would have been under like temptations. 
a kind heart. He has a sense of humor. 
both the responsibilities and the frivolities of life. He 
never loses his temper. The people really like him and 
it is beyond all bounds of probability that, for all these long 
years, he has been fooling the people, in defiance of the 
truth of Lincoln’s famous maxim on that subject. If ever 
there was a king that a democrat ora republican could 
honestly feel kindly for that king is Edward. And, viewed 
as a factor in world-affairs, what an excellent balance he 
makes for the German Emperor, who has likewise many 
qualities,like curiosity and energy and optimism, with which 
all Americans can honestly sympathize. These men have 
the same blood. They will make a combination in Europe 
absolutely invincible, unless all signs fail. And, however the 
sensationalists may rant and rave about the folly of a com- 
bination of Anglo-Saxonism, it is destined to come about 
through the natural drift of affairs. Language pulls the 
people together. Institutions, too, pull them together. 
Edward represents, in a way, much the same sort of thing 
that is becoming known as extreme conservatism in the 
United States. William represents the volatile element 
and might easily come over here and accept leadership of 
the extreme opposition elements that stand for paternalism. 
Edward would seem to be almost an English counterpart of 
Mr. Cleveland. William is not greatly unlike a pragmati- 
cally experimental prophet whose vagaries disturb the at- 
The Briton, the German and the 


American, are not coming together as soon as some people 


mosphere of the Platte. 


expect. They may, in fact, first come together in a great 





conflict of markets, but the ideals of the people of Britain 
and Germany and America tend naturally to fuse, and the 
rulers of the first two nations will respond to those ideals 
Both Edward and Wil- 
liam have faults, as the mere fact of their position is a 


because they cannot resist them. 


fault of popular will and popular patience, but they have 
such merits as even emperors may have, and the chiefest 
of these latter is that they are pretty well in touch with the 
thought and feeling of the world and have, so far as cir- 
cumstances permit, a keen perception of their responsi- 
bility to the only absolute power in this world—public opin- 
ion. Indeed, when you come to think of it, the rulers of 
Europe are not such abad lot. Nicholas of Russia is 
responsive to the modern spirit. The new King of Italy is 
up-to-date. Francis Joseph of Austria is holding back the dogs 
of war which, ifthey ever break the leash, may put Europe 
in a panic. It is a strange thing, indeed, that the one Power\_ 
in Europe that makes any great pretensions and that is re- 
garded as most dangerous to the peace in which the ideals 
most revered in this country can most surely flourish, is the 
Republic of France with its internecine religious and race 
wars. While we may believe that “the king business is 
played out,” as it certainly is,we cannot refuse to recognize, 
in those that are still left us, certain qualities, as men for 
the people and their time, which we can readily approve as, 
in a way, being representative of some of the best of that 
genius of race which is only, after all, the common sense 
of the common people. 
eM 
Religion and Politics 

Mr. THOMAS KEARNS, Senator from Utah, according 
to the Salt Lake 7ribune, thinks Alaska is an island, and 
calls the Filipinos “Fillyponies.” The paper quoted is a 
Republican paper, and Mr. Kearns is a Republican. It 
says that the Mormon church, or at least the highest au- 
thorities therein, ordered the election of Thomas Kearns. 
It is a significant fact that many of the Republican Mormon 
members were called to the church offices for a purpose 
which is said to have included the giving of instructions as 
to how they should vote on the Senatorship. Members of 
the Priesthood beyond a doubt, the election of 
Kearns was desired by the majority of the First Presidency. 
The Mormon church and the railroads got together on 
Kearns. Apostle Smoot and Mr. Kearns are both direc- 


tors in the projected San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt 


say that, 


Lake Railroad Company. The promoters of this organiza- 
tion, including Senator Clark of Montana and R. C. Kerens 
of Missouri, both prominent in opposing political parties, 
met in Salt Lake shortly after the November election. At 
that time an organization was effected in which Smoot, 
Kearns and W. S. McCornick became resident directors. 
Apostle Reed Smoot was then prominently mentioned as a 
candidate for the Senatorship, and his election was pre- 
dicted. Shortly after the Salt Lake meeting Smoot and 
Kearns departed for the East on business connected with 
the new railroad company. Apostle Smoot represented the 
church in negotiations for the sale, to the railroad company, 
of the Saltair beach property and the line of road thereto 
known as the Salt Lake and Los Angeles. The company 
(Kerens and Clark) agreed to buy the property. 
then returned to Salt Lake and published a letter with- 
drawing from the Senatorial race,and coincidentally, Thom- 
as Kearns returned, and announced himself a candidate. 
The First Presidency is said to have practically admitted 
that the purchase of the road by Clark and Kerens was made 
conditional upon the Mormon church’s sending Kearns to 
the United States Senate. A few church dignitaries who 
supported other candidates were “called off.” 
Apostle Smoot admitted that he withdrew in favor of 
Bishop Gardner, a leading Mormon, was the first 


Smoot 


suddenly 


Kearns. 
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to flop to Kearns. 
caucus, and the church was backed up by the help of Mr. 
R. C. Kerens, National Republican Committeeman from 
Missouri. Mr. R. C. Kerens, of Missouri, would seem to 
be,perhaps,the most versatile religionist in this country. He 
is always credited in the Republican National Committee, 
with carrying the Catholic church in his pocket, and the 
country knows that it is his chief delight to travel around 
the country with a cardinal, a few archbishops and bishops 
He is supposed by 


The church dominated the Republican 


and several priests in his special car. 
many to be a secret envoy of Rome inthe “kitchen cabinet” 


of President McKinley. His Catholicism has been ever 
conspicuous in his politics, and it has had the effect of 
keeping up, in some places, the very A. P. A. feeling with 
which Mr. Kerens does such spectacular battle. It is 
almost as interesting to know that the man who is supposed 
to carry the Catholic church in one pocket, carries the 
Mormon church in another, as it is to learn that the man 
who has tried for some years to be Senator Kerens of Mis- 
souri, contents himself at last with the honor of making a 
Senator Kearns, of Utah. The names are near enough 
alike to give the distinguished Missourian a thrill. If one’s 
name is Kerens, and one wants to be United States Senator 
and can’t be, it is coming pretty close to Senator Kerens to 
be able to name Senator Kearns, with the aid of Senator 
Clark, of Montana, who was thrown out of the Senate, after 
one purchase of the toga, and has gone back vindicated. 
The delicious blend in politics of religiosity of such widely 
different quality as Catholicism and Mormonism is an 
achievement for which Mr. Kerens’ most affectionate friends 
were not prepared. It is a great man indeed whocan “work,” 
or allows it to be understood that he can “work,” in Ameri- 
can politics, the Pope of Rome and, at the same time, the 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. It takes a genius indeed to make celibacy and 
polygamy work together in double harness, to carry through 
large railroad deals. The Salt Lake 7rbune, a Republican 
paper, has said that all these things are true, and solemnly 
reiterates that “the President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, to his own dishonor and to the dis- 
grace of the church and the State of Utah, for a moneyed 
consideration, or the promise of a moneyed consideration, 
undertook to deliver to a certain candidate votes enough to 
elect him to the exalted office of Senator of the United 
States, and that the goods were delivered.” Here’s religion 
in politics with a vengeance. What a pity there are not 
more Mormons in Missouri! Then the distinguished church- 
mar, Mr. Kerens, might, some day go to the Senate from 
his own State and represent most beautifully the uttermost 
limit of “religious toleration,” saying “all creeds look alike to 
me when they can be used to help my politics.” Mr. Kerens, 
rampantly against the Knownothings for years, when he 
got into power in Missouri secured the appointment of an 
openly avowed member of the A. P. A. to the position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior—Webster Davis. That 
makes three religions Mr. Kerens controls, and as he most 
heartily approves of the annexation of Porto Rico and Cuba 
and the Philippines, he is naturally in favor of Voodooism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Confucianism, all of which 
flourish in our new possessions, and may be useful in the 
hands of such an expert religionist as Mr. Kerens, whose 
greatest delight is that the initials of his given names are the 
initials of the name of his favorite communion. A states- 
man who can be simultaneously “solid” with Roman 
Catholicism and Mormonism is, indeed, as the Hibernian 
bull has it, a “bird,” because he can be in more than one 
place at the same time. 
es 
The Glories of War 

From the San Francisco Argonaut, a periodical as in- 
tensely Republican as it is excellently edited, is taken a 
paragraph upon the phases of the war in the Phil’ppines,as 
presented to the people of that port of departure and return 
for the United States army in the Far East. The most 
rambunctiously anti-imperialistic sheet could not more 
effectively condense the picture on the reverse of the war 


medal. “In San Francisco,” says the paper in question, 


The Mirror 


“the returning transports from the Philippines are weekly 
laden with wounded, sick, insane, dying, and dead soldiers. 
The number of corpses arriving is so great that the Presidio 
military cemetery is becoming a large city of the dead. The 
effect of seeing hundreds of coffins stacked up near the 
wharves has a most depressing effect upon the new recruits 
arriving from the East. Therefore, the authorities have 
moved the dead-house to a less conspicuous point upon the 
A curious fact is that the relatives of 
Corpses 


military reservation. 
dead soldiers are now ceasing to claim the bodies. 
are held for a certain time, and then, if unclaimed, are 
Over four hundred corpses arrived recently on the 

Grant, ninety-eight of which were small-pox 
The State of California refuses to allow these 
Other States refuse to per- 
It is probable, therefore, 


buried. 
transport 
corpses. 
small-pox corpses upon its soil. 
mit them to cross their lines. 
that these corpses will be buried either in the ocean or over 
seas. Whata revelation of the glories of foreign war! 
These soldiers went abroad to fight for their country, they 
died of a loathsome disease on foreign service, and their 
dead bodies are now denied burial, or even landing, by the 
States of the United States.” Such conditions, contrasted 
with the highfalutinese of 
editorials, make a ghastly joke of patriotism. The country 
doesn’t want its dead “heroes.” Even the families of those 
who die for the country don’t want the bodies—but they 
will be after pensions good and strong in a short time. 
ze 
The “Sonnets To A Wife.” 

IN this issue of the MIRROR is printed the last install- 
ment of the much-discussed and generally admired sonnet- 
sequence entitled “Sonnets To A Wife.” The name of the 
author is attached to this last installment, and the persons 
who have been guessing at the identity of the sonneteer 
The sonnets have spoken so 


edministration newspaper 


need guess no longer. 
eloquently for themselves that there is no need here and 
now to write anything in the way of an appreciation of the 
work. It is permissible, however, to say that there has not 
appeared before, in this country, any collection of work in 
sonnet form that approaches them in the expression of such 
moods as may be supposed to stir to song a poet who has 
Within this uniformity of glorification of 
in happy wedlock there 


found his mate. 
the simple delight 
is a pleasing diversity of tone and treatment of the 
moods. There are few poets who could extract such 
various music from a theme that holds imagination bound, 
to a certain extent, to the gentler emotions. Gentleness is 
their predominant note, a gentleness which seems to reach 
out and make even the birds of the air, the winds in the 
wood, the waters among the sedges sharers in as well as in- 
terpreters of the equable ecstasy of living, loving and be- 
loved. There is a “tranquil beauty” in these sonnets that 
remains tranquil in the recollection of rapture and in the 
contemplation of the shadow to which sonneteer and sub- 
ject are walking. There is no overwrought sentiment. 
There is no excess of color anywhere. There is no effort 
for over-effect in any form. The seventy sonnets are a body 
of poetry that will be remembered of many for long. Some 
of them are, probably, better than others, but there is not 
one that fails surely to touch the general theme with some- 
and refreshing to a world of readers of 


of living 


thing grateful 
empty song by insincere or inartistic singers. The MIRROR 
is glad tohave hadthe honor of introducing this finest work 
of Mr. McGaffey to an appreciative public, for never before 
has appeared, in this part of the world, anything of high in- 
tent and noble and sweet fulfilment of intent in letters, in 
any way or in any remote degree comparable with the 
“Sonnets Io A Wife.” It is sincerely to be hoped that 
they will appear in book form, and, indeed, it is believed 
that in that shape, duly revised by their author, they may 
make their appearance in the book-stores later in the year. 
wt st 
On Quotation from the Bible 

THE gentleman who writes the Commoner quotes too fre- 
quently from the Bible. That marks the novice in litera- 
Nothing is so dangerous in literary argumentation as 
There are always a dozen, or, 


ture 
quotation from the Bible. 


maybe, one hundred other quotations as apposite as you: 
own, but violently opposed thereto, and this takes no ac 
count of the manner in which your own quotation may be 
interpreted against your own contention. It is well to read 
the Bible and to be familiar with it. Whoso forms a writing 
style upon it the world shall be his, as witness Mr. Kipling 
among contemporaries, but do not quote it in argument. 
Free quotation of the Bible is always, outside of the pulpit, 
a sure sign of the charlatan. It isa sort of Meinselluf unc 
Gott trick calculated to impress a lower order of readers or 
auditors by an appeal to something outside of the considera 
tion of the subject in hand along rational lines. It is as if 
the writer or speaker should say: “You don’t believe me, 
eh? Well, God wrote the Bible and the Bible agrees with 
me,” and then goes ahead and picks out something that 
seems to prove the accord from among, perhaps, thousands 
of incidents and passages that would prove the contrary. 
The Devil himself can quote Scripture on occasion. Peo- 
ple have found in the Bible justification for every sort of 
crime and nameless excess, and for every theory that 
threatened to turn the moral world upside down. And 
people who go to the Bible too steadily in order to appeal, 
simply by that fact, to a certain predisposition upon the 
part of the people to accept that book as the absolute test of 
truth, gradually, insensibly drift into the habit of twisting 
their facts to conform to Biblical precedents and pro- 
nouncements or of readjusting Biblical precedents and pro- 
nouncements, by fantastic misinterpretations, to their facts. 
The Commoner may catch the thoughtlessly reverent by con- 
stant recourse to the Scriptures as having been written 
mainly to foreshadow the doctrines of the Commoner’s edi- 
tor, but in due course of time the people will perceive the 
cretinous character of the editor’s pose. There is such a 
thing as getting too familiar with matters of such sort as 
are long established in the affections of the many. The 
Bible has been the especial armament of the social and eco- 
nomic fakir from time immemorial. It may or may not be 
inerrant, but we know that it has been used to blaspheme 
every ordinance of God and man and violate the reasoned 
order of the world, by men, who, without any especial study 
of it asa whole, have presumed to tear this or that passage 
from its context and make the fragment corroborative of 
propositions of logic and principles of conduct that must de- 
light the Eternal Adversary. The Bible is largely a pic- 
ture of life, wonderfully faithful and miraculous in scope. 
It has scenes of evil as well as of good. It has passages 
that confirm the right and passages that are easily made to 
approve the wrong. Any man with a Concordance at his 
elbow can display a stupefying sureness of quotation and 
allusion in support of almost anything from the geocentric 
theory of the universe to the possibility of two and two 
making five. But the other fellow may have a Concord- 
ance, too, and use it with the same effect. And the man 
in the street who will read the Commoner will eventually 
find out thatthe editor, by constant recurrence to the identi- 
cality of opinion between himself and the Supreme Being, 
belongs to the same class of sincere hallucinants as “Divine 
Healer” Schlatter and the men who murder their sons in 
imitation of Abraham, or slay their daughters like Jephtha. 
et et 
An Illustrated Omar 

WITHIN the last five years there have been several 
hundred editions of Omar Khayyam, in Old Fitz’s transla- 
tion, issued in this country. But few of them have had 
any special reason for existence. Most people have liked 
their Omar, if illustrated at all, in the Houghton-Mifflin 
edition, illustrated by Elihu Vedder, and illustrated with a 
sweep of power more suggestive of the vasty-vague swing 
of the poet’s thought than any illustration since Dore was 
at his best. There have been many illustrated Omars by 
others, all amply bad enough to provoke an ejaculation 
rhyming perfectly with the second syllable of Khayyam. 
But now comes an illustrated Omar that is worth looking at. 
It has not the grandeur of the Vedder conception and noth- 
ing either of its literalness to the point almost of absurdity 
The illustrator, or, perhaps, one had 
Right 


in some instances. 
better say, decorator, is Miss Florence Lundborg. 
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well has ste done her task. Right finely womanly is all 
The figures have delicacy and strength, 
The symbolism is not so self- 
Miss Lundborg’s draw- 


the drawing. 
freedom yet fineness. 
evident as in Vedder’s drawings. 
ing hints something of the manner of Aubrey Beardsley 
minus all that great decorator’s clammy carnality of figure- 
work. Her designs have grace distinctively. They do 
not eclipse the quatrains as, now and then, Vedder’s almost 
Titanic style seems to crush out the rose and vine. The 
tone is femininely milder, but not characterless. On the 
contrary, it has a true distinction, and shows the artist more 
concerned with the beauty of the quatrains than with their 
lesson or philosophy. Lovers of illustrated books will find 
much pleasure in Miss Lundborg’s work and much more 
in comparing it with Vedder’s—the only drawings to that 
theme with which it can be compared. The book is issued 
by Mr. William Doxey, at the Sign of the Lark, in New 
York. It is the first book issued by him since he trans- 
ferred the Sign of the Lark from the Golden Gate to 
Gotham. Mr. Doxey will be remembered by the cognoscenti 
as the publisher, circa ’95-’96,o0f the Lark, a magazinelet that 
satirized all the other magazinelets, and in doing so dis- 
coveredto the world Gelett Burgess, Bruce Porter, Ernest 
Peixotto, Miss Lundborg and other writers and artists, who 
have since won distinction in their respective fields of 
effort. Miss Lundborg’s is the most considerable result 
yet noted of the influence of the queer, amusing, but 
definitely purposeful, school of /es jeunes that grew up about 
Mr. Doxey’s little shop in ’Frisco. 
et 
Immorality 

THE case of Fielding Bybee, of Cass County, Missouri, 
who alleged that the teacher of a school there read an 
immoral poem to the little children, is interesting as an 
example of the purist who always imagines there is a great 
deal of immorality before his eyes simply because there is 
such an intolerable deal of filth behind his organs of vision. 
The thing read was Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” a poem 
about as immoral as a growing flower or sighing wind in the 
trees. The Cass County man, Mr. Fielding Bybee, is as 
bad as the prim lady who objeeted to Roman Catholicism as 
immoral because the church taught little children to say the 
prayer, known as the “Hail Mary,” containing the line, 
“Blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” There is noth- 
ing in the world more immoral than the superlative morality 
of those people who are egregiously efficient in the discovery 
of vileness because they never look for anything else. 

tt 

Young Mr. Harlan 

THE ugliest thing in recent political history is the ap- 
pointment by President McKinley of Supreme Court Justice 
Harlan’s son to an important position in Porto Rico. The 
President’s friends explain it away. Their explanation is 
accepted as true. And yet the mere facts that the appoint- 
ment was made while the Court is passing on a case in 
which the President and his party are vitally interested, and 
that the friends of the President have to explain are ugly 
enough. We all trust the President and we all believe 
Justice Harlan incorruptible, but why the appointment at 
such a time, why the son of a Supreme Justice? He is not 
the only man that could be appointed, when he comes so 
very near to being the only man who should not have been 
appointed. The fact that he is the son of his fa her should 
have made him decline to accept, if it did not make the 
President decline to appoint. If young Harlan deserved 
recognition by the President he deserved to receive it at 
some time at which its bestowal would not make it appear to 
be given with a view to establish his father’s interest in 
deciding the pending question, whether the Constitution fol- 
lows the flag. The bestowal of the office was in only a very 
The ordi- 
nary young man, it seems, would be inclined to construe 


slight degree in worse taste than its acceptance. 


the offer of such a thing, under the circumstances of his 
father’s position as to a matter he would have to decide, as 
an insult to himself and his father. Anda man should not 
tamely accept insult to himself or father even from the 


President of the United States. Uncle Fuller. 
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THE VOICE OF THE AVATAR. 


E, the earth’s eager children 
\ \ / Chrismed of moon and sun, 
Kith of the slender flowers 
And the little winds that run; 


Comrades of stream and river, 
Brother of bird and star, 

Wait, with hearts a-quiver, 
The voice of the Avatar. 


Comes he from gates of the morning, 
Where ancient waters run; 

Or where vast, golden glory 
Floats o’er the foundered sun? 


With surge of thundering voices, 
As a king come to his own; 

As one who, through the twilight, 
Walks humbly and alone? 


Long are the hours we waited, 
Children a-grope in the night, 

Sick for the footstep belated, 
Stretching wan hands for the light; 


And round us the sound of grieving, 
Of human need that cried, 

The heart’s wild dream and believing 
That will not be denied. 


At dawn through the trembling forest 
A breath of his coming stirs 

That touches the steadfast flowers 
And dies in the patient firs. 


All the long, golden noontide 

The far meadows listening seem, 
The hills wait in the sunlight, 

The dim horizons dream. 


Patient are they in devotion, 
Glad and content to abide, 
But we call out with a longing 

That will not be denied. 


We, the earth’s eager children, 
One with the flower and seed, 

Yet more than they by our weakness, 
Cry in our utter need: 


O! Thou the Moulder and Giver 
Unveil once more Thy star; 
Send Thou, to help and deliver, 
The voice of the Avatar. 
Wilbur Underwood. 
ee 


CHARTER AMENDMENTS. 





PUBLIC WELFARE FAKE AND THE WIGGINS PLAN. 





HE Post-Dispatch calls upon the Public Welfare Com- 
tT mission to report its recommendations for the public 
welfare to the people. The Public Welfare Com- 
mission is “a dead one.” It was strangled by political 
straddlers and friends of the franchise holders. There is 
nothing for those who care for the public welfare to do, but 
support the Wiggins amendments to the Charter. Those 
amendments offer all the reform that has been asked for 
and that can reasonably be expected. They strike at the 
root of the spoils system, at the boodle system in local legis- 
lation, at taxation abuses, at the tying up of the Mayor in 
the present plan of postponing his appointments until two 
years after his election, call for the sale and assessment of 
franchises and generally simplify government. The amend- 
ments represent what the Public Welfare Secret Commis- 
sion pretended to desire to do in the way of reform, but had 
neither the brains nor courage collectively to do. The 
Wiggins amendments, or the Filley amendments, are a 
direct smash at the political machine features of the old 
Charter that have brought the city to its present condition. 
Honest friends of the public welfare realize that the Public 
Welfare Commission, “jonahed” by Messrs. Knapp, Houser 
and Frank, was afraid to fight the tax dodgers or the 
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political machines, and so lapsed into absurd impotence. 
The Public Welfare Commission, as to the greater number 
of its managing members, was a fraud and a fake 

eunuchized by insincerity of purpose and fear of the money 
bosses and the political bosses. The few straight and fear- 
less friends of reform vy ho were deluded into the movement 
and found themselves tied up to a policy of suggesting 
nothing that could possibly be construed as inimical to the 
chief corruptionists of the Republican machine and the 
Democratic machine, must come out in favor of the Wiggins, 
or rather the Filley, amendments. Those amendments are 
fair, square and above board. They are eminently practi- 
cal. They mean real reform in St. Louis government, and 
the best thing about them is that the skullduggers dominat- 
ing the press and the Public Commission, recognizing the 
practical effectiveness of the amendments in the matter of 
reform, utterly ignore them. The bosses of the Public 
Welfare and press plot deliberately, using their positions as 
controllers of the public’s sources of information, to prevent 
the general publication of the Wiggins amendments. They 
use the papers to stifle reform, while posing as reformers. 
They are in a scheme to “cinch” the city during the 
World’s Fair period. They conspire to choke off real re- 
form in order to help the boodlers and tax-dodgers they 
The Public Welfare Commission was a job 
to prevent reform. The Post-Dispatch should support the 
Wiggins amendments, or is that paper, too, afraid to 
indorse a good suggestion simply because it comes from a 


stand in with. 


source not in sympathy with the piratical “interests?” 
W. M. R. 
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A LETTER FROM CHINA. 


KIEN LUNG’S CURIOUS COMMUNICATION TO THE MIRROR. 


. 





SHANGHAI, December 24th, 1900. 

N English friend has given me a copy of your valu- 

A able paper containing an article on “China’s Only 

Hope.” I venture to send you a letter to publish 

in the MIRROR, because I think that you are liberal enough 

to allow even a “heathen Chinee”—as one of your great 

writers has called us—to make an apology for his country- 
men. 

Having from boyhood lived in this city and in daily 
contact with Europeans and Americans and having been 
educated in a mission school, I have no prejudices against 
foreign people. On the contrary, outside of my family 
my most intimate friends, among whom I am proud to count 
my fellow clerks of the Shanghai and Hong-Kong Bank, 
are Europeans. 

If all Chinamen had been as fortunate as myself and 
other Chinese here in the seaport towns [treaty ports] there 
would be no attacks on foreigners. My countrymen suffer 
from ignorance—the ignorance of prejudice especially. 
Much of this prejudice is the result of the teaching of the 
Chinese /iterati. They are the official and the noble classes. 
Their education which is extensive of its kind is confined 
to books on the Confucian philosophy—and outside of that 
they are as ignorant as savages. Such men, seeing that 
when Chinamen become educated in Western learning 
they are placed in positions of trust, either by the Imperial 
Government or by foreign corporations, and often become 
wealthy, are filled with jealous fear that by-and-bye they, 
the literati, will have no occupation. Soto offset the in- 
crease of Western learning the literati and the priests pub- 
lish the foolish and malicious stories that were first 
promulgated a century or more ago. Only the inland 
Chinese believe these stories—which every intelligent 
Chinese—whether he has mixed with English speaking or 
not—know are ridiculous falsehoods. 

Among these is the Maxim of Wang Foo: “The 
barbarians,” meaning foreigners, “are like beasts, and not 
to be ruled on the same principles as citizens of the Middle 
Kingdom. Were any one to attempt to control them by 
the great maxims of reason, it would lead to nothing but 
confusion. Therefore to rule barbarians by misrule is the 
best way to rule them.” 

The inland Chinese is what the Europeans call a 
chauvinist who thinks everything is wrong that is different 
in religion, manners and customs to those of his own coun- 


try. 
You can’t persuade an “inlander” that Western civiliza- 
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tion is better than Chinesé civilization. 
a farm 100 miles from Shanghai says that railways are 
that they go too fast, make a horrid smell and 
One day I told him about the English jury 
“If one man” said 


My uncle who has 


devilish 
kill people. 
system. He said it was very foolish: 
he “be inclined to act unjustly how much more injustice 
would twelve men commit?” 

Among other foolish ideas that they have 
China is that Europeans have but one eye, that they are 
stiff-jointed and cannot bend their knees, even to pray to 
and that they sleep leaning against the wall. 
who believe that 


in Central 


the gods, 
There are thousands of my countrymen 
Europeans have holes through their chests and that when 
they want to travel from place to place a bamboo is placed 
in the hole and the servants of the barbarian carry him by 
bearing the ends of the pole on their shoulders 

I think 


reminding you that four hundred years ago old travelers 


I may explain some of these crude ideas by 


brought back just such stories, that were printed in Europe 


that we had men whose heads 


had 


and believed about us, 


grew beneath their shoulders, horns in their fore- 
heads and much more. 

Speaking of travelers, that is one thing the rustic can 
never understand, why an American should want to travel. 
Why should the “Yang-qui-tze” (foreign demon) want to 
leave his own country. Even His Excellency Sheng, the 
Tao-tai (governor) of Shanghai shares this prejudice. One 
day a great traveler was introduced to him. His friend told 
how he had climbed snow-capped mountains, encountered 
hostile tribes, had bad food and passed days and nights in 
danger, etc. Sheng asked, in his broken English, “What 
for he do?” His friend replied that the traveler did it for 
the love of adventure and to write a book of his travels. 
Then Sheng, forgetting his politeness, remarked, “Too 
muchee dam fool!” 

Although I have been brought up as a Christian, I 
think I can see where some mistakes have been made by 
One is in abusing all that Chinese hold 
sacred, calling it “heathenism,” etc. Another is that of 
women who are not married living in the same house for 
years with other mission men. That is immoral in Chinese 
eyes. When the “heathen” come to the treaty ports and 
see Christians drunken and dissolute, etc., they think that, 
after all, one kind of religion is about as good as another. 

I believe that Chinese and foreigners would get 
better if the aliens would learnthe Chinese language, which 
is much easier than English, French or German. When a 
foreigner goes to America or to England what chance does 
a position if he doesn’t know the English 


missionaries. 


on 


he have for 
language? 
Yet not one man in a thousand, unless he be a mission- 
Of course we have what 
ridiculous attempt to 
If the foreignes 


ary, tries to learn our language! 
is called “pidgin English” —a most 
make English intelligible to the Chinese. 
would earn the respect of educated Chinese as well as of 
the illiterate he should learn the language of the country. 

If you think this letter worth printing in your valuable 
journal you will greatly oblige 


Your Obedient Servant, 
Kien Lung. 


ee 

REASONS FOR SUSPECTING THE SINCERITY OF HIS FRIENDS. 
RANTING that the men professing to desire the 
election of Mr. Rolla Wells are in earnest—-which 
is extremely doubtful—they must feel that they 
can only elect him in the Election Commissioner’s office, 
That 


meaning of the reported speech of President Hawes to the 


after the voting, or, preferably, before it. is the 
Jefferson Club, in which he said that St. Louis is normally 
a Republican town. When Col. Butler said that the city 
needed reform, but that the boys must remember there 
were five thousand jobs for Democrats at the City Hall, he 
exposed the sham of reform via Mr. Wells. The Jefferson 
Club has made a false step, too, in turning down the, regu- 
larity resolution and cramming a gold bug down the throats 
The gold bug won’t go down far; he will 
As Col. Wetmore says, Mr. Wells “will be 


of the silverites. 
be spewed out. 


beaten by 20,000 votes,”—unless the electing is done in the 


Election Commissioner’s office. To me the whole Wells 
movement is suspicious. That he was selected in secret 
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caucus by the bosses, the Transit Company, the Police 
Board rulers, the moneyed interests was made known the 
night the selection was made. That alone was enough to 
arouse antagonism against him; the rank and file resenting 
dark-lantern nominations and especially nomination of a 
bitter bolter in the last two Presidential campaigns. The 
exposure appears to have been deliberate. It could only 
have been calculated to hurt Mr. Wells. 
the issue of regularity at once, and the more that issue is 
threshed out the more votes Mr. Wells will lose. When 


the Republic, a party organ, that, according to all decent 


It precipitated 


traditions of party organs, should not take sides between 
candidates prior to a primary, came out for Wells another 
mistake was made. It proved to the rank and file that the 
Republic was in the scheme to get the party machinery back 
into the hands of the bolters and away from the men who 


Mr. Wells, 
wealthy 


stayed loyal during two hopeless campaigns. 
distinctively a wealthy man and an associate of 
men and of the franchise fiends, is peculiarly offensive to 
the 
with the springing of Mr. Wells as a candidate appears to 


be on the level,toward him or toward the people —unless, of 


municipal ownership elements. Nothing connected 


course, the bosses and the gang are going to “stuff him in.” 
All this makes me half suspect that the men booming Mr. 
Wells may throw him over and nominate somebody else. 
They are very apt conveniently to discover, at a late hour, 
that Mr. Wells is “not available.” They have, in every pos- 
sible way, brought to the front an opposition, which, as it is 
spreading, may at any time justify their dropping him. 
These “friends” have done everything they could to make 
ammunition against him—either to make it easy not to 
nominate him, or not to elect him, if nominated. 

My information is that the Republican nominee will be 
Judge William Zachritz. 
Ed. Butler and for the repeater-crooks, called Indians. He 


He has done many a favor for 


represents the Ziegenhein crowd that helped defeat their 
own candidate and elect Mr. Ed. Butler’s son to Congress. 
Mr. Zachritz might be elected by Democratic votes, as Mr. 


Ziegenhein was. And Ed. Butler could not want anything 


’ 


better than four years more of the “snap” he has had under 
Ziegenhein, for it is doubtful if he could use a man like 
Mr. Wells. 
elected Ziegenhein, by bolting 
Meriwether, in 1897, he might get Republicans to send his 
boy to Congress for a With the Indians 


friendly to Zachritz, Mr. Wells could not even be elected in 


If he could elect a Republican again, as he 
Harrison and supporting 
second term. 
he Election Commissioner’s office. 
We have then the fact that Mr. Wells’ candidacy has 
been advanced in such a way as to bring prominently for- 
ward every fact and circumstance that can militate against 
his 


plutocratic, franchise, 


him with the masses of Own party—a secret, caucus 


boss, gold-bug, bolter, candidate, 
supported by the Republic, organ of Mr. Francis, with ever a 
knife for the organization that superseded Mr. Francis’ 


And to make Mr. 
is flung out where 


Wells more objectionable 
the World’s Fair banner 
headquarters, before the 


organization. 
his banner 

hung and from the World’s Fair 
headquarters were vacated, thus committing the World’s 
Fair to a partisan attitude and, inferentially, promising that 
the World’s Fair will be a Democratic spoil. Then we 
have the close relations between Mr. Wells’ ablest politician 
friend and Mr. Zachritz, and that 
friend under deep obligation—which, to tell the truth, he 


to the two Zs. 


Ziegenhein and Mr. 


never forgets 

To be sure Mr. Filley’s organization, 10,000 strong, at 
least, may fight the Ziegenhein-Zachritz combination, and 
thus tend to help Wells. But Mr. 
that polled 18,000 votes and over in 1897 will be in the field 
if Mr. Wells 
Filley defection. 


Meriwether’s faction 


against Mr. Wells— be nominated-—and that 
offset the 
voters of both parties will 
Zachritz. Mr. Butler may have 


clerks of both parties fixed 


The early-and-often 
Mr. 


would 


be, it is assumed, for 


what’s done once can be done 
as they were fixed to elect Mr. Butler’s sun to Con- 
Add to 
Mr. 


Wells, the Meriwether radical defection, the popular revolt 


again 


gress. Nothing can beat the judges and clerks. 


their “work” the natural “regular” defection from 


the election judges and) 


against the selection of Mr. Wells by the police bosses, 
moneyed men, Transit Company lobbyists, and it is not im 
probable that—as Col. Wetmore, the 
Mr. Wells will be defeated by 20,000 votes 
nominated. 

The cold fact is, that, as the days go by, the nomination 
The opposition to him 


great trust-buster, 


says if ever 


of Mr. Wells appears more unwise. 
grows, rather than diminishes, in every quarter of the city 
except, possibly, in the swell clubs. There is no open and 
avowed candidate for Mayor upon whom the opposition can 
This 
nomination will go to anyone who seeks it. 


sentiment in the masses in favor of a compromise candidate, 


concentrate its strength. is not the time in which a 


There is a 


a man who could get the support of both gold and silver 
men, a man of business and legal and scholarly attain 
ments, personally popular, young, energetic, able to make 
a good “front” for the city at all the official functions con 
nected with the World’s Fair, neither a corporation nor an 
anti-corporation fanatic, who would get the votes of silk 
stockings and cotton stockings, who would be a Democrat 
without turning the city over to gangsters, who would get 
the votes of all Republican opponents of the present 
Republican ring, the labor vote and the votes of the more 
practical of the municipal ownership men. Such a man is 
the actual choice to-day of all Democrats not tied up in the 
boomlets of Noonan and Tinker, and not identified with 
the dark-lantern Wells caucus, and of thousands of Repub- 
licans. The man is Mr. George J. Tansey. Mr. Tansey 
could be elected, hands down. 

Mr. Wells cannot be elected—if it is intended that he 
shall be nominated—outside of the Election Commissioner’s 
office. At least that is my opinion, after a careful con- 
sideration of all the facts, as they seem to exist to-day. 
It does not look to me as if there is any sincere intention, 
among the men who have so queerly put him forward, 
of electing Mr. Rolla Wells, 
whom, personally, I have the sincerest respect. 

W. M. R. 


wrong foot foremost, for 
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SASSIETY LITERATURE. 


WHAT SOME FOLKS THINK OF “THE SMART SET.” 


HEN the West comes East it is often more 


oriental than the East itself. This has time 

and again proved itself not merely a paradox, 
but a fact. The provincial outstruts the born man-about- 
town, and there is no such cock-o’-the-walk as the one who 
has just come in from the woolly wildernesses. Consider 
the case of New York’s most fashionable monthly magazine, 
The Smart Set, Isthere any point upon which it does not 
outpose the very pose of all New York; is there any detail 
in which it fails in giving the vast fringe of Society a 


_ veritable feast of what the mobbish opinion combines to 


consider the qualities of Society itself? Reflection and 
scrutiny disclose no omission in the Smart Set’s pose. Yet 
the Smart Set has a Western impetus. Missouri bred the 
impulse that is now making capital and entertainment out 
of New York’s social circus. Mr. Arthur Grissom, who is 
the power behind the magazine in question, is of Kansas 
City. It takes a Kansas Citizen to be more New York than 
the town itself. Certainly, about the splendid impertinence 
with which this publication is trading 
public’s desire to feed on prose and verse of 
“politeness,” there is a something on which the West may 


upon the general 


indubitable 


congratulate itself. 
& 
are reasons why the West 


at its representation among the 
The Smait Set, to use 


On the other hand, there 
might decline to rejoice 
successful periodicals of New York. 
a Briticism, is the bounder of our periodical literature. It 
outsnobs snobbery; it is a veritable rasfaqueuere of Fifth 
Avenue. Its politeness, its 
determination to print nothing that did not occur in our 
“hupper succles,” become effeminacy. It is 
nothing but a sugar-coated Young Ladies’ Own, of the 
Thackeray period; nothing but a Ladies’ Home Journal, with- 
out the recipes. Its existence could be taken, by any 


captious foreigner, as evidence of a more absurd caste 


It appeals to nothing robust. 


4 mere 


prejudice than any democracy has excuse for. 
ww 


Worst of all, it does nothing for our real progress in 
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letters. To pay highly advertised prices to fashionable 
amateurs is not to benefit authorship. 

Note the prize-winners, in its recent prize competition: 
Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, Julien Gorden (Mrs. V. R. 
Cruger) and Henry Goelet McVickar. Does any clear- 
thinking person suppose those manuscripts were chosen 
blindfold, and the authors’ personal position not considered? 
The first prize, to be sure, went to a working man of letters 
and journalism, John D. Barry. His story, “The Con- 
gressman’s Wife,” was little save “Senator North” and 
water, but even then it was tampered with, editorially. 
When Mr. Barry objected he was told the changes—ridicu- 
lous and unimproving, all—-were made according to the 
“editorial elegancies” of the Smart Set. Well—rather than 
see Western letters come to so elegant a pass, there are 
many who would wish back again the red-shirt period of 
illiteracy and profanity. American literature needs guts 
to paraphrase George Moore. 

Waldorfer. 


m ore than smartness 
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POLITICS AND TRANSPORTATION. 


BY AUGUSTINE GALLAGHER. 


occasion to discuss the influence of politics on 
transporation and the probable effect his return to 
Senator 


T= re-election of Senator Cullom, of Illinois, gives 


the Senate will have on transportation legislation. 
Cullom is chairman of the committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the Senate. He will continue to be chairman of 
that important committee and it remains to be seen whether 
his term of six years from March 4th next is to be as fruit- 
less as the six years immediately preceding that date. By 
“fruitless” is meant that nothing, whatsoever, has been ac- 
complished during the present term of Senator Cullom to 
render freight rates stable and equal. His committee has 
been a veritable graveyard for bills, but one measure hav- 
ing been given aplace on the calendar during several 
Congresses. That measure, now pending, known as the 
Cullom bill, was allowed a place on the Senate calendar, in 
face of an adverse report, upon the request of Senator 
Cullom, in order that his chance of re-election might not be 
jeopardized by the committee’s characteristic inaction. 
Now that Senator Cullom is re-elected, the measure bear- 
ing his name will never reach a vote. It will die out with 
the Congress and the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate in the Congress will be stocked with a majority 
of pro-railroad Senators, who will not allow Senator 
Cullom to do anything the shipping public wants done that 
In the language of a South- 
and there 


the carriers prefer not to do. 
ern philosopher, Cullom is “a hitched horse,” 
you are. 

A year ago it was not unusual to hear influential Illinois 
Republicans declare that, unless Senator Cullom did some- 
thing looking to the relief of the shipping public, which is 
the known victim of discriminatory rates in favor of large 
shippers—generally termed combinations or trusts,—they 
would oppose his re-election by every means in their power. 
That was made a threat. The threat was carried to 
Cullom and he profited by the news. He made ready for 
the fight and he won because—wise and discreet politician 
that he is—he knew that a disorganized public cannot de- 
Had Senator Cullom 
country and 


feat an organized political syndicate. 
hurled defiance at the railways of the 
forced the Cullom bill to a vote, he would have, thereby, 
earned the gratitude of his constituents, but, in the mean- 
time, the opposition would haye encompassed h's defeat. 
He had learned that the people are forgetful and soft- 
hearted, but that corporations have deathless memories and 
make no great account of any particular individual. He 
played that card and he! gained the people’s trick, accord- 


ingly. 

Wolcott’s usefulness will soon have been ended in 
the Senate. Quite recently the people of Kentucky 
made similar arrangements as to the future of Lind- 


say, and it was thought by many that plans were 
going forward calculated to insure the appointment of 
an impartial Interstate Commerce Committee to deal with 
legislative proposals in the next Congress. Wolcott is a 
Denver and Rio Grande attorney, Lindsay is close to the 
L & N., and the late Senator Gear, of Iowa, had a fondness 
for Burlington influence. These, with Keane, Elkins 
and Aldrich, constituted a majority of the Committee, allow- 
ing that Senator Cullom is neutral. But his re-election, 
largely by railway and corporation influence, has convinced 
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those interested, that the public is not much to be feared in 
affairs not determined by popular vote, and it is safe to 
predict, that, during the next Congress, six of the eleven 
members constituting the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, will, as in the past, absolutely ignore the de- 
mands of the shipping public. They will decide whether 
or not Congress shall consider proposals to amend the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, and they will not consider it worth 
while to explain to the Senate or to the public, their whys 
or wherefores. There may be in this statement of facts, 
an argument in favor of the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote, and there may be suggested an 
accountability to their constituents of Senators now in 
office. 

Now for effects. The cost of transportation to-day de- 
termines whether or not manufacturers and merchants may 
do business. Commodities and supplies, of all kinds, are 
sold in open markets, generally through exchanges, and one 
buyer, as well as another, may take advantage of current 
quotations. 
schedules that are almost uniform throughout the country. 
Insurance and interest rates are, for a like character 
of risks and investments, slightly, if at all, dissimilar. 
Being equal in the matter of procuring material and the 
cost of production, it follows that the inequality that puts 
one concern out of business while its rival flourishes, occurs 
outside, after the process of manufacture or construction. 
And this is true. The extensive shipper is given a lower 
rate “in” on raw material and “out” on finished products 
than the smaller shipper may obtain. Railway managers 
do not deny that thisis the case. On the contrary, leading 
railway managers are, of record, defending the practice, on 
the theory that the large customer is entitled to better treat- 
ment and to concessions not justified in dealing with small 
shippers. It thus comes to pass that the industry of modest 
capital and limited output is throttled by the carriers in 
favor of more extensive industries in the same line, and 
they, ultimately, in order to reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion still lower, and much farther beyond the reach of« 
the individual or small shipper, organize a trust. 

It is believed by many careful students of this question 
that favoritism in freight rates makes possible the existence 
of most, if not all, of the tyrannical trusts of the country. 
They practice no economy not taken advantage of by their 
modest competitors, while the extravagant salaries, armies of 
officers, etc., indispensible to the trust, have no place among 
the industries of lesser magnitude. 

The trust magnate heartily agrees with the railway 
manager that Congress should not meddle with the conduct 
of common carriers. They agree that a railway manager 
should be free to manage the affairs of a common carrier, 
just as an individual manages the business of a firm or a 
The keen selfishness and narrow- 


Labor is paid according to agreed scales or 


mer antile corporation. 
ness of this argument at once condemn it, in the minds of 
thoughtful people, but the public has so far accepted it as 
to render the existing state of affairs possible. 

Those who give the matter consideration know that 
common carriers gain their chartered rights and powers 
upon the promise that they will common 
carriers, transporting your freight at exactly the same rate 
charged for the transportation of mine, and thus dealing 
with all. In viewof such conduct they are given monopoly 
ot route, eminent domain and the power, in effect, of con- 
All this because they are public 


operate as 


demnation of property. 
institutions and because they solemnly promise faithfully to 
discharge their obligation common to the people—-to one 
man, firm or corporation in exact measure as to another. 
When carriers violate this reasonable condition, stipulated by 
a generous and protecting Government, is it not necessary 
that Congrcss should, in its wisdom, regulate their conduct 
in conformity with their chartered rights and obligations 
and for the public welfare? When the people demand as 
much of Congress and the will of the people is defied by 
six mercenaries, whose power the people create for their 
own undoing, what may be expected? 

Such is the existing state of affairs and such the out- 
look. The carriers of the country, by their power to make or 
mar the fortunes of commerciul enterprises, their power to 
divert or destroy business, as surely hold a taxing power as 


does the Government itself. This is so well known 
to be true that the statement of fact needs no argu- 
ment of support and its trend toward the govern- 
ment ownership of the common carriers of the country 


is as certain as it is menacing. ‘The startling consolida- 
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tion of transportation systems is being carried forward 
with the hope of ultimately converting their securities 
into Government bonds. In this gigantic undertaking Mor- 
gan, the Vanderbilts and their allies have the blind support 
of many Democrats and Republicans and all Populists. 
Its consummation will mortgage the Government to less than 
a score of men and raise up to rule the people an army of 
office-holders never to be dislodged. If the Government 
cannot regulate the carriers and compel them to conform to 
a line of common honesty and fairness it must then assume 
absolute control, is no uncommon faith, these days, mis- 
chievous as it is. The refusal of carriers to permit the 
enactment of reasonable laws may be expected to arouse 
State legislatures to burden them with legislation of the 
most drastic sort, which is but another way of approaching 
federal ownership. 

The question of equal transportation privileges dwarfs 
other 


every question in public view, in my opinion. 
It should be easily settled along reasonable lines, but the 
cupidity of man and the love of power and control say 
otherwise. Thus the belief that one man could purchase a 


passenger ticket or a freight bill of lading as cheaply as 
another, if your Uncle Sam was general manager, is find- 
ing converts daily, among those who know that postage 
stamps, licenses and all other evidences of Government con- 
trol, are the same price to all men. Why, if either the 
Globe-Democrat or the Republic could ship its out-of-town 
circulation at 25 per cent lower rate than the other, there 
would speedily be gained a fortune through such favoritism. 
But no one fears that, for the reason that the Government 
guarantees a fixed rate and everyone knows it is so—an- 
other argument for Government ownership. 

Indeed, I fear the both the railway managers and the 
politicians are juggling with the most momentous question 
of the generation. Personal gain and position are obscuring 
the full purport from their view while the ante-election 
clamor gives place to post-election apathy on the part of 
the people. Thus we have guaranteed us at least four 
more years of “tax the traffic all it will bear,” when in con- 
trol of the situation, or “secure tonnage, damn the rate,” 
when the shipper is strong enough to play one line against 
another. The crisis must come,however, when competition 
is eliminated by the sure but gradual process of amalgama- 
tion of carrier systems. 


Fe et et Ut 
THE VESTURE OF MIMES. 


THE BURDEN OF CLOTHES IN THE MODERN DRAMA. 


N its “palmy” days our drama suffered by the too 
shabby aspect of its mimes. Now it suffers by the 
overpowering “dressiness” of them. When it lay 


under the purple dominancy of Bulwer and Bulwer’s apes, 
the costumiers ought to have had carte blanche. Those 
reams of rhetoric, emitted by Emperors, Cardinals and 
Troubadours, needed as much of satin and velvet, ermine 
and silver-gilt, as lung-power and florid articulation and 
lack of humor. Buckram and dingily painted cardboard, 
darned hose and cloaks of napless velveteen, must have 
been very palpable drawbacks; but they were, for pecuniary 
reasons, inevitable. Those pecuniary reasons are no more. 
The nation has been prospering, and the price for play- 
going has been raised. Managers ofstheatres have so 
so much money passing through their fingers that they can 
afford displays of expensive costumes. The public, more- 
over, has learned to expect these displays, to resent any lack 
of them. Well! 
rhetorical romance, this state of 


if our drama were still wallowing in 
things would be most 
beneficial. But our drama left Bulwer and Bulwer’s apes 
long enough in the lurch. All the current dramatists who 
matter a jot are devoting themselves to realistic comedy of 
modern life. 
ture of money for costumes (with proportionate expendi- 
ture of taste) would have been too great. The theme and 
tone of the play demand gorgeous display. Nor, from the 
artistic standpoint, can too much money be spent on any of 
Shakespeare’s plays. But Shakespeare, though he is pro- 
duced often, has nothing to do with the drama that we are 
trying to create—the drama that really matters tous. [So 
writes Max Beerbohm, the leading and impertinently witti- 
est of all London’s dramatic critics,in the Saturday Review. | 
Modern realism is the one thing that has @itality, present 
The dramatist’s aim being to produce 


To produce “Herod” properly, no expendi- 


and future vitality. 


an illusion of contemporary life, it is important that the 
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mimes be clothed like the real and women whom one 
sees otherwise than across footlights. But, as a rule, they 
are not so clothed. They look too brand new, too glossy, 


They, and the managers who rule them, 


men 


too expensive. 
have not yet grasped that ideal which I have just suggested 

the ideal of verisimilitude. They are still aiming at the 
ideal of gorgeous effect, though it is now quite incongruous 
with the scheme of the dramatist. What the producers of 
Bulwer ought to have done, but could not do, these others 
succeed in doing, without any business to do it. 

“But,” you might murmur, “/s gorgeous effect quite in- 
congruous with the scheme of the dramatist? Doesn’t he, 
almost invariably, disdain to deal with any class but the 
upper or the upmost upper middle, neither of which looks 
anything if not gorgeous?” I admit that the dramatist is, 
at present, very haughty. He is very shy of the suspicion 
that he knows anything about anyone unworthy of a “social 
par.” The kind of people used by him as subjects for his 
art are (with few lapses) people who spend a great deal of 
money at their dressmakers’ or tailors’. Accordingly, it is 
well that the finances of the modern theatre enable the 
mimes to be dressed at great expense. In the afternoon, 
when they are driving, and in the evening, when they are 
dining, the upper and upmost upper-middle classes do look 
very gorgeous, no doubt. But it is not true that they always 
look gorgeous. If you are early a-foot in any exclusive 
thoroughfare, you will see ladies whose lives are spent in a 
whirl of “social pars” walking about in garb which (though, 
doubtless, worth a king’s ransom) is quite simple, quite 
sober, quite unobtrusive. Do you, on the other hand, re- 
member the confections of those ladies in the third act 
(time: early morning) of “The Liars?” And they, those 
rainbows of silk, twinkling, firmanents of jewelry, 
fleecy clouds of lace, were no rare phenomena on the 


stage. They were familiar and typical instances. It mat- 


ters not what time of day be fixed by the dramatist, nor 
whether the scene be laid in the city or in the country, all 
the actresses impersonating smart women on the English 
stage are dressed up tothe nines, and, as far as possible, 


above that level. In “The Liars” I remember there was a 
typical instance of their disregard for place as well as for 
time. The second act of the play passed in a riverside 
hotel, where two or three ladies appeared, having just 
stepped out of canoes or punts. They, again, were dressed 
as for some elaborate urban function—were rainbows, firma- 
ments, clouds, and all the rest of it. A frequenter of the 
river has told me that, last summer, most of the women ac- 
tually did navigate in this kind of attire. But they cer- 
tainly had not done so before the production of “The 
Liars.” It is the business of mimes in a realistic play, to 
mirror, not to set, fashions. In romantic plays, the fash- 
ion-setting business were well enough. But in realistic 
plays it is as great a solecism as were the pronunciation of 
leisure as /eesure, or homage as ‘omage. Romance being 
“off,” mimes no longer pose as authorities on the pronun- 
ciation of words: they try to speak like us. Why do not 
they dress, also, like the real people whom they are there 
to represent? 

It is some salve to our national pride to reflect that the 
convention of inappropriate gorgeousness is not confined to 
the English stage. Even Duse, reputed to be the most 
realistic of living actresses, is a slave toit. In “La Gio- 
conda,” last year, she impersonated the wife of a sculptor— 
a woman living in the country, rapt in the love of her hus- 
band and her child, caring nothing at all for the world, 
looking down on the world trom a pinnacle of noble dowdi- 
ness. How was she dressed! Exactly after the fashion of 
her Mrs. Tanqueray, or her Magda, or her Princesse Georges. 
I confessed that I was surprised. I should have been less 
surprised if she had come upon the stage wearing the coat 
and hat which she had worn on the way from her hotel to 
the theatre: such a proceeding would have been but a co- 
rollary to her refusal to annul the effect of footlights by 
putting paint and powder on her face; it would have been 
but another piece of false realism. Indeed, seeing that she 
never made up her face, even for the part of a radiant woman 
of fashion, I was always surprised that she should go out of 
her way to change her clothes for it. That she should go 
out of her way to dress up gorgeously in “La Gioconda” 
was a fact which could be explained on no hypothesis but 
that she loved fine clothes for their own sake and was anx- 
ious to show them off. If Duse, the austerely transcen- 
dental, has this little weakness, we cannot very well blame 
our own (comparatively trivial) actresses for having it too. 
But why do not the dramatists whom they interpret prevent 
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them from yielding to the little weakness on inappropriate 
occasions? Or why do not the male critics cancel the 
gushing encouragement given to the over-dressed actress 
critics who are sent to first nights to 
describe the millinery? Why do not the male critics make 
a point of telling the over-dressed actress how absurd she 
looks? 

“Artistically,” you murmur, “that is all very well. But 
the theater is a commercial undertaking. Much of the suc- 
cess of such plays as ‘The Liars’ is due to the public’s de- 
sire to go and see pretty women gorgeously dressed. In 
London no young actress can be brought to‘ the footlights 
unless she is pretty. The public does not want to see plain 
actresses, however great may be their talent. And it wants 
to see them tricked out in such a way as makes them most 
strikingly attractive.” Again I meet you half way. Iam 
quite prepared to look at the matter from a commercial 
standpoint. I admit the lamentable fact that our public 
likes its mimes (male and female) to be selected for the 
shape of their figures and faces rather than for the quality 
of their brains, and that the managers must reckon with 
Handsome actors do much to attract into 
Handsome 

I have no 


by those female 


this preference. 
the theater the female section of the public. 
actresses do much to attract the male section. 
doubt that the female section likes the actresses to be over- 
dressed, even as the male section, possibly, likes the actors 
to be overdressed. But that consideration is not important. 
It is, primarily, the male section which goes to see the 
actresses, and whose tastes have to be catered for in that 
connection. And it is an utter fallacy to suppose that men’s 
admiration of a woman is spurred by gorgeous frocks and 
jewels. On the contrary, these accessories are obstacles to 
admiration. “‘A cloud of millinery,’” said Lord Palmet, 
in “Beauchamp’s Career,” “ ‘shoots me off a mile from a 
woman. In my opinion witches are the only ones for wear- 
ing jewels without chilling the feminine air about them. 
Fellows think differently.’ He waved a hand expressive of 
amiable toleration, for this question upon the most im- 
portant topic of human affairs was deep, and no judgment 
should be hasty in settling it. ‘I’m peculiar,’ he resumed. 
‘A rose and a string of pearls: a woman who goes beyond 
that’s in danger of petrifying herself and her fellow man.’ ” 
But Lord Palmet was not really “peculiar.” Expressing 
(quite palpably) the views of his creator, he was express- 
ing also the views of mankind in general. Women dress 
elaborately to please themselves, to please or displease 
other women. If they imagine that they please men by 
their elaboration they make a very great mistake. But 
probably they imagine no such thing. It is significant that 
in this age, as in all other ages of the world, she whose 
especial mission is to attract some man, the young unmar- 
ried girl, is by her mother shown with the least possible 
amount of ornamentation—no jewels, no _ furbelows. 
Furbelows are but an obscuring cloud, even as jewels, in 
Mr. Meredith’s witty phrase, petrify, It is only the 
simplest kind of frocks that really give beauty its fair scope. 
And thus, accepting the idea of the playgoing public as 
Pasha, I find one reason the more against the prevailing 
“dressiness” of female mimes. 


I do not know enough about the psychology of women 
to assert that they, in their turn, are chilled and discon- 
certed by the “dressiness” of male mimes. So I will base 
on merely artistic grounds my plea that actors should not 
wear patent-leather boots (or boots of brightest yellow) 
with tweed suits, and that they should never snatch an op- 
portunity of displaying the least vulgarity and monstrosity 
in the fashion of waistcoats. On the whole, however, the 
actor is less culpable than the matter of gorgeousness. The 
cut and color of his clothes are generally similar to the kind 
of clothes that would be worn by the real person whom he 
The main fault of his clothes is that they 
lock always much toonew. The crease down the front of 
his trousers is so hard that one fancies it would cut his 
hands if he touched it. His coat sets so stiffly that one 
doubts if there be really a human body within it. He looks 
more like one of the figures in a tailor’s fashion-plates than 
aman. His waistcoat is “a vest,” his trousers are “trouser- 
ings,” his coat is “a frock braided.” And so he is really 
little better than the actress, who looks like a Paris model 
touched up by the Queen of Sheba. 

Rational dress for mimes is a necessary adjunct to 
rational drama. It will come intime, I hope. But it will 
never come until my fellow-critics join me in my spirted 
effort to hurt the mimes’ feelings. 


impersonates. 


THE DONKEY. 


HEN fishes flew and forests walked 
\W And figs grew upon thorn, 
Some moment when the moon was blood 
Then, surely, I was born; 


With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings, 

The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 


The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient, crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb: 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far, fierce hour and sweet. 
There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet. 
Gilbert Chesterton. 


set et 
THE BRIDGE ARBITRARY. 


FACTS ABOUT THE TOLL ON ST. LOUIS COMMERCE. 


lot of ancient talk about the Bridge Arbitrary as a 

tax on St. Louis commerce. It isclaimed St. Louis 
merchants have to pay exorbitant toll to the bridge monopoly 
for every pound of freight crossing the bridge. It is said 
that goods are shipped from points West of the Mississippi 
to East St. Louis atthe same rate as applies to St. Louis, 
while goods are shipped from the East to St. Louis at a cost 
greater than the cost to East St. Louis, by just the amount 
of the bridge charges. You can get goods from the East 
to East St. Louis, cheaper than to St. Louis, while you can 
get goods from the West to East St. Louis at the same cost 
as to St. Louis. This, it is claimed, is a fatal obstacle to 
St. Louis business, and its tendencies are seen in the re- 
moval of many big manufacturing concerns from St. Louis 
to East St. Louis. Discussion of remedies may well be 
postponed until we can understand the facts of, and the 
reason for, the condition so generally objected to. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway is 
located in St. Louis, and has its lines running south, 
through territory west of the Mississippi river, where they 
connect, at Cairo, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., with all lines 
that reach the Southeastern territory, as well as all points 
in the South, both east and west of the Mississippi river. 
This fact makes the Iron Mountain the principal rate- 
making factor to allsuch points; for, being located in 
St. Louis, all of the other lines running south, namely the 
Louisville & Nashville, Mobile & Ohio, and Illinois Central, 
which have their terminals and depots in East St. Louis, are 
compelled to make the same rate from St. Louis as from 
East St. Louis, if they want the business in competition 
withthe Iron Mountain. 

The Chicago & Alton has its terminals and freight depots 
in East St. Louis, and its tracks run north in Illinois through 
territory east of the Mississippi river, where, at Godfrey, 
Ill., its Kansas City line branches off and runs west, cross- 
ing the Mississippi river at Louisiana, Mo., thence con- 
tinuing on through the State of Missouri to Kansas City, 
where they connect with all lines running West, Southwest 
and Northwest. This fact compels all of the Western, South- 
western and Northwestern lines having their depots in 
St. Louis, namely, Missouri Pacific, Wabash West, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, and the Frisco, that want a 
share of the through _business consigned from the East 
through the St. Louis gateway, and destined to their 
terrfory, in competition with the Chicago & Alton Railway, 
that connects with all eastern roads at East St. Louis, fo pay 
the transfer and bridge charge to get it. 

On the other hand, if the Chicago & Alton, which has 
no St. Louis terminals, wants any of the business out of 
St. Louis proper, going to territory reached by its Kansas 
City line, and through the Kansas ‘City gateway, it must 
necessarily pay the Bridge Arbitrary from St. Louis to its 
East St. Louis depot, or the St. Louis shippers would 
patronize the roads that have their depots in St. Louis and 
reach the same territory as the Chicago & Alton with no 
bridge toll to pay. 


ie has been, recently, a general resumption of a 
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If the St. Louis shippers simply want a bill of lading, 
with through rate shown from St. Louis to destination, that 
can be had by delivering their freight to such companies as 
carry freight from St. Louis to East St. Louis and will 
insert, on the original receipt that they give to shippers, 
the rate and minimum charge from St. Louis to East St. 
Louis. Then the bill-of-lading clerks of all eastbound 
roads can add the rate for transfer to the rates published 
from East St. Louis and thus make one rate from St. 
Louis. This Aides the transfer charge, but it’s there, just 
the same. 

On westbound business from the East to St. Louis, the 
situation takes on another phase: the Terminal Railway 
Association and the St. Louis Transfer Co. have a freight 
classification of their own, and this fact prevents the rail- 
roads naming rates from the East to St. Louis. They say 
it is impossible to publish a tariff that would show the cost 
of transfer, East St. Louis to St. Louis, so that it would be 
comprehensible to their employes, without publishing the 
entire tariff sheets of the Terminal Railroad Company and 
St. Louis Transfer Company, with every issue and reissue 
of their tariffs. That would be too expensive and trouble- 
some, and if it were done the employes would take the safe 
side and name a rate to East St. Louis, IIl., ratherthan take 
the risk of misinterpreting a tariff that is not easily compre- 
hensible in itself. 

If the Terminal Railway Association and St. 
Transfer Company could be induced to adopt the official 
classification and publish class rates, both on car-load and 
less-car-load business handled by them, it would be an easy 
matter to name through rates and publish through tariffs to 
and from St. Louis on all Eastern business, rates, of course, 
being based on the Bridge Arbitrary, over and above 
the East St. Louis rates. But that, too, would only hide and 
not abolish the Bridge Arbitrary. 

The facts are that a// east and westbound rates 
are based up to the east bank of the Mississippi river, 
from East Dubuque, Iowa, to East St. Louis and from East 
St. Louis to lower Mississippi river east bank points, and to 
induce all the railroads involved to base their rates to the 
west bank of the Mississippi in the interest of St. Louis alone, 
would prove.quite a stupendous undertaking even should 
the eastern roads entering St. Louis attempt it. 


Louis 


As all the eastern roads that reach St. Louis have their 
terminals and freight depots in East St. Louis, and there is 
no road that can be used to act as a lever, as do the Iron 
Mountain and Chicago & Alton to their respective territor- 
ies, it remains for one to be built that will enter St. Louis 
from the west bank side only. Such a road would make St. 
Louis rates to all Eastern points the same as from East St. 
Louis. Such a road would necessarily have to be well 
equipped and in position to take enough of the business 
away from the other roads so as to force them to make the 
same rate from St. Louis as from East St. Louis, if they 
want the business. It is doubtful whether such a line 
would be effective, in that respect, until some years after it 
began operations,"as it takes time to get a new road-bed and 
equipment to a basis whereon its competition will affect a 
half dozen roads to such extent as to control the situation. 
If such a road is built it will not change the present 
method among the railroads in the Mississippi Valley of 
basing their rates to the east bank of the Mississippi river, 
but will compel all the roads that run East to pay the transfer 
charge to and from St. Louis out of their own proportion of 
the through St. Louis rates to and from the East, without 
asking their Eastern connections to participate. In fact, it 
would be more advisable to change the channel of the river 
and place St. Louis on the east bank and build a dyke 
across the river bed, from the levee to the freight houses in 
East St. Louis. 

Why cannot St. Louis and East St. Louis jointly appro- 
priate enough money, through their municipal legislatures, 
to maintain a free wagon bridge between the two cities? 
As matters now stand the removal of industries to East St. 
Louis from the larger city must continue, and it won’t stop 
at the manufacturing industries either; for there are many 
advantages for wholesale houses in such a move. They 
would be nearer to all the freight depots. They could save 
twenty-four hours on freight shipped and received to or 
from any point of the compass. There are roads right on 
the spot that can handle all business, with the exception of 
shipments to a few points in Missouri that cannot be reached 
with advantage through Kansas City or Cairo or Memphis 


gateways. J.B. B. 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


BY EKRNEST MCGAFFEY, 
LXVII.—IN WINTER PATHS. 


HE tumbled drifts, like fixed and frozen seas 
+ Are billowed up around us, all in white, 
The swirling winds on leafless branches smite, 
And round about the trunks of naked trees 
Flit restlessly the black-capped chickadees, 
Shy bits of grey, in brief and silent flight; 
The woods are blacker than at dead of night 


And under icy shields the waters freeze 


But yonder was a spray where on a time 
The robin sang; in that lone reach remote 
Wild violets gathered, bluer than the sea; 
Nor shall this dearth banish the water’s rhyme 
The green of the grass, the blue-bird’s April note, 
While side by side you wander here with me. 


& 


LXVIII.-—-STEADFASTNESS. 


We will not dread the future nor the past. 
There is enough to live for day by day, 
Time, and to spare, for either work or play 
And the long slumber coming at the last; 
God and Eternity are much too vast 
To fret us while we linger by the way. 
Sometimes we shall be sad, and sometimes gay 
But heart with heart, and hand in hand stand fast. 


Let others seek the solace of the shrine 
Under the gilded and inscripted dome 
That shuts from sight the far blue heavens above; 
For us, the essence of the true divine, 
The human joys that touch and sweeten home 
And that denied the angels—-which is Love. 
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LXIX.—PICTURES. 

There have been pictures that were reckoned fair; 
In ancient times by cunning painters wrought, 
And far ecross the tides of ocean brought 

To hang at last, like jewels old and rare, 

In stately halls; but none that would compare 
To some one woman, by the Graces taught, 
With roses at her bosom, perfume-fraught, 

And motes of golden sunlight in her hair. 


Time picks the crumbling canvas into shreds 
Till, dust at length, it sinks in the abyss, 
And with the winds in errant circle blows; 
But ere Fate comes to snip the tightened threads 
There is no picture which is like to this 


The one fair woman—at her breast a rose. 


md 


LXxX.—SHADOWS. 
If we are naught but shadows, as they say, 
Seen briefly as a sunset while we pass, 
If life is tinkling cymbals—sounding brass 
And love a dream that quickly fades away— 
Fate may not rob us; we have had our day; 
Have heard the music, and have drained our glass; 
And if we are to perish, as the grass, 
Death cannot quench the spark which lit our clay. 


For Love beyond all else is vestal flame 
That burns forever; constant, as is Time. 
Steadfast and bright as is the Northern star. 
And when, like mist, we vanish as we came, 
Mayhap our passion shall imbue this rhyme 
With life for others, shadows though we are. 


TO SETTLE STRIKES. 


I'HE PENNSYLVANIA PLAN DESCRIBED. 

RESOLUTION has been offered in the Missouri 

A House of Representatives for the appointment of a 

committee to investigate the great St. Louis street 

car strike in May-July of last year. It is probable that 

many statesmen will be casting about for strike remedies, 

and that most of them will try to fit the New Zealand com- 
pulsory arbitration idea to American conditions. 

Pennsylvania is a State that has considerable experience 
with strikes, and Missourians may, with profit, study a law 
on the statute books there, which, as condensed in the 
Scranton 7ribune, makes it legal for one or both parties 
to an industrial dispute to petition courts of common pleas 
to name a board of mediation and arbitration. Where joint 
application is made, the court may grant a rule on each party 
to select three citizens, not connected with the interests of 
either party, as arbitrators. The court is to select three 
other members of the board, making a total of nine. 
Where but one party makes application the court shall give 
notice to both parties to appoint arbitrators, and if either 
party refuses to name its members within ten days, the 
court shall appoint six members. The board is directed te 
consider all papers presented to it, establish its rules and its 
as a regularly constituted tribunal. At the request of any 
two members, the president of the board may send for 
persons, books and papers and he may compel witnesses to 
testify, under a penalty of not more than $500 fine and 
thirty days in jail. The applicant for the board shall stand 
as plaintiff, but where the application is jointly made the 
employer shall be the plaintiff, and both sides may appear 
with their attorneys and counsel. Experts may testify, and 
drawings, mocels and statements may be introduced as evi- 
dence. Both the board and witnesses are to be paid out of 
the treasury of the county in which the arbitrators are ap- 
pointed. A majority of the members of the board shall 
make a decision, which, after proper attest by the secretary 
of the board, becomes a court record and is to be filed for 
safe keeping. 

The act as above, seemingly so good, 
where the fall down might have been expected. 
the arbitration board’s finding to be “final and conclusive,” 
but there is no provision made for enforcing the finding, 
and the act is ineffective in the highest degree. 

Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania, now proposes some 
amendment to the failure, in a measure which the Scranton 
Governor Stone’s bill, as it is 


“falls down” just 
It declares 


Tribune also summarizes. 
called, because of itsembodying some suggestions in his 
message anent the great anthracite’ strike, contem- 
plates the placing of a kind of police quarantine around the 
mine, mill, factory or shop in which a strike of magnitude 
occurs. It provides that upon notice given by the mine or 
factory inspector’s department, that such a strike is in pro- 
gress, and if within three days following neither of the par- 
ties in conflict shall have named three arbitrators, the Gov- 
ernor, inthe interest of the public order, and without 
waiting for further summons, shall order to the scene of 
trouble a sufficient military force to do either of two things. 
If the strikers name arbitrators and the employers decline 
or fail to name them, the mine, factory, mill or shop is to 
be seized by the commonwealth and closed until arbitration 
is accepted by the employers. If the employers name arbi- 
trators and the strikers decline or fail to name them, the 
commonwealth is to use its military power to afford protec- 
tion to all men who shall elect to take the vacant places. 

When both parties have named three arbitrators each, 
the president judge, upon notice from either side or both 
sides, shall name one or three additional arbitrators, the 
whole number to constitute a court with full power to try, 
hear and decide the issue. Nomination of arbitrators car- 
ries with it a pledge to accept the completed finding, but 
should either party afterward disobey the verdict of the 
arbitral court, the commonwealth is to use its military power 
as before, either to close the working place until the em- 
ployers obey, or to protect other employes in case the 
strikers shall refuse to return to work. 

The military idea is one that will not generally commend 
itself tu the people. We have had little military interfer- 
ence in this government and the country almost unani- 
mously wishes that little less, but Governor Stone, of 
Pennsylvania, defends the military idea on the ground that 
it is a justifiable exercise of the police function to prevent 
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the disturbances of the public peace sure to attend a pro- 


longed war between labor and capital. It is certain that 
something must be done to make the Government actually 
strong enough to enforce order against trusts of capital on 
the one side and of labor on the other. The Legislature of 
Missouri and of every other State may learn something by 
study of the Pennsylvania plan, without having recourse to 
soldiers. Police and deputy sheriffs should be able to do 
anything that soldiers could do in enforcing the decrees of 
any court. 
a a 


A MASTER OF THE TYPE. 


THE LATE MR. ST. JOHN’S SERVICE TO THE ART PRESERVATIVE 
AMES A. ST. JOHN died at his home in Brookline, 
Mass., Saturday, January 19, of cancer. The daily 
papers, in noticing his death, seemed to think that 
his only claim to public attention lay jin the fact that he 
was fond of aquatic sports, and that the present world’s 
champion professional sculler, Jacob Gaudaur, was his 
protege. 

The people of St. Louis, and especially those who com- 
posed the printing fraternity of twenty-five years ago, 
knew and esteemed him for other than his sporting char- 
acteristics. They knew him for an enterprising business 
man, who knew exactly what he wanted to do, and accom- 
plished his wishes by the most direct methods. He was a 
man who could master the details of his undertakings, and 
do in a few hours what it would have taken other men of 
and business acumen a much longer time to 
He was a man_ that 


less push 
accomplish. commanded the 
respect of those with whom in he came in contact, either 
in a business or social way and counted his friends by the 
hundreds. 

He first came to St. Louis about the year 1872, and 
established a branch of the Boston Type Foundry. About 
two years later he, in connection with Mr. Carl A. Schraub- 
stadter, purchased the local concern, and made it the Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, under the firm name of Schraubstadter 
& St. John, and commenced the manufacture of type, 
which was conceded to be equal,if not superior,to any type 
produced in the world. They called it “Copper Alloy” 
type, and allthe old printers remember the smoothness 
and hardness of the metal, and the uniformity and sharp- 
ness of the face. In fact, we printers really enjoyed 
picking the letters from the case. 

The firm added a number of new faces to the “body” 
letters, which are known asthe letter-press, and in a short 
while the firm commanded the trade, almost wholly, not 
only of the city of St. Louis, but of the entire section of 
country west of the Mississippi river. About the year 
1889 the foundry produced the De Vinne series of type. 
At the commencement it seemed as though the venture 
would be a failure, and for a year after its production it lay 
on the shelves uncalled for by printers. But at last it 
attracted attention and it has since had the greatest run 
any face of type ever attained. Tons upon tons of it were 
cast and sold as rapidly as it could be manufactured, and 
since that time you could hardly look at a newspaper or a 
periodical without seeing its advertisements embellished 
with the De Vinne series, or its use as headlines. Of 
course it was afterwards cut in Condensed, Ltalic, Outline 
and Shaded, and holds its own to-day among the desirable 
faces of the tasty printer both for periodical and mercantile 
printing. Many other faces were produced by this foun- 
dry, but none ever attained the popularity of the De Vinne. 

It was the Central that gave practicality to the adoption 
of the point system. Before the advent of Mr. St. John in 
St. Louis, the sizes of type were designated by names, such 
as Pearl, Agate, Nonpareil, etc., and the body of the 
different sizes would vary with the whim of the foundry 
producing it. The object of this seemed to be to compel the 
printer who had purchased his first plant from a certain 
foundry, to buy all of his supplies from it, as type procured 
from other founders would not work with it either as to 
“line” or body. 

An effort to produce a uniform series of sizes, or the 
manufacture of type upon what is now known as the 
“point” system was first attempted in Paris, and later by 
Marder, Luse & Co., of Chicago. But the final success of 
bringing the point system into general use may be traced to 
the Central Type Foundry. Mr. St. John gave it his 
energetic attention, and taking the former standard of 


The Mirror 


MacKellar, Smith and Jordan, of Philadelphia, as the 
nucleus, the Pica of that foundry being taken as 12 points, 
he made the bodies of all the type he produced conform to 
that standard, and by tacit consent all the foundries of the 
country have adopted it. 

Now all the type produced is made to conform to 
regular gradations of the point system, a point being 1-72d 
of aninch. Only printers can conceive the convenience in 
composition that the system affords. 

Another important work in which Mr. St. John largely 
interested himself was the production of type of a uniform 
height. Before him each foundry cast the type to suit 
itself, and the length of the letter varied considera- 
bly. The improvement was definitely adopted at the last 
meeting of the Type Founders held before the establish- 
ment of the Trust that has absorbed so many of the foun- 
dries of the country. The standard height of type to-day 
is 918-1000 ths of an inch. 

Mr. St. John was quick to grasp anything he thought 
would prove a success. At the time the Scheme and 
Charter was to be referred to the voters of St. Louis, the 
Messrs. Knapp, proprietors of the RepuAlican, conceived the 
idea of printing in that paper a map of the entire city, 
showing the position of each block, and ordered cast a lot 
of squares and triangles, in black and white, with which 
to produce it. The undertaking was abandoned, and the 
blocks cast were supposed to be useless. Mr. William Waite, 
or “Old Bill,” as we called him, who then, set “ads” on the 
Republican, and, for that matter, is still engaged in the same 
occupation, conceived the ideaof using them for the 
formation of letters in large display advertisements. Mr. 
St. John saw something in it, and, with a few additional 
characters, sent it out to the world as “word-formers.” 
Tons of it were sold, and almost every printing office in 
the West had one or more fonts of it in its equipment. Its 
day has now passed and it is not even given in the Specimen 
Books. 

Schraubstadter and St. John carried on business at the 
Central Type Foundry until its absorption by the Trust in 
November 1892. During the entire time the product of the 
foundry was recognized as the best, and the concern 
grew to be one of the largest, if not the largest, in 
the world. Every new facilitated the 
production of superior type was eagerly sought, and Mr. 
St. John retired a rich man. It is surely one of the ironies 
of fate that the papers of the town in which Mr. St. John 
had done work that entitles him to honorable distinction in 
the history of printing, should dismiss him in their obituary 
notices with no mention of any achievement other than 
the discovery of an oarsman. The eclipse of such a man 
by the Trust might alone make a text for a sermon on the 
combination’s effect in crushing out individual genius and 
skill. Thomas J. Britt. 
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THE BRIDE. 


lik whose fawn-dark eyes are misty now, 
Whose white and twining hands are water-weak, 
Whose lips, so tremulous, can scarce avow 
The pledge God’s servant waits to hear her speak, 
Who droops beside the man she almost fears 
Yet loves with all the passion of her soul 
Is gazing down the road of coming years, 


Counting the golden measure of her dole. 


Robed priest and people are but shapes of mist, 
Their voices soft and far as wind in trees; 
She hears them as we hear in dreams—but list 
The prattle of the babes about her knees! 
Ah! the soft straying of the baby touch 
On cheek and neck and breast where it lies warm; 
Her eager hands upon a fancy clutch, 
Her heart is throbbing ’neath a vision’s form. 


She treads, entranced, the aisle’s white length; 
High in the loft the organ voices croon; 
Her face is glowing with a woman’s strength, 
Her thought keeps time to motherhood’s old rune; 
The man she crowned, beside her, laughs at ease, 
Calm in the sense that now his prize is won; 
This is the hour,that all his hopes appease: 
The romance of her life is just begun! 
Jon E. Gorse. 


THE GOPHER’S STORY. 


A SAFE-CRACKER’S THRILLING HALF-HOUR. 


Y profession isn’t a popular one. There is consid- 
M erable prejudice against it. Idon’t myself think 
it’s much worse than a good many others. How- 
ever, that’s nothing to do with my story. Some years ago 
me and the gentleman who was at that time connected with 
me in business—he’s met with reverses since then, and at 
present isn’t able to go out—was looking around for a job, 
being at that time rather hard up, as you might say. We 
struck a small country town—I ain’t a-goin’ to give it away 
by telling where it was, or what the name of it was. There 
was one bank there; the president was a rich old duffer; 
owned the mills, owned the bank, owned most of the town. 
There wasn’t no other officer but the cashier, and they had 
a boy, who used to sweep out and run errands. 

The bank was on the main street, pretty well up one end 
of ita nice,snug place,on the corner of a cross street,with 
nothing very near it. We took our observations, and found 
there wasn’t no trouble at all about it. There was an old 
watchman that walked up and down tke street, nights, 
when he didn’t fall asleep and forget it. The vault hadtwo 
doors; the outside one was chilled iron, and had a three- 
wheel combination-lock; the inner door wasn’t no door at 
all; you could kick it open. It didn’t pretend to be nothing 
but fireproof, and it wasn’t even that. The first thing we 
done, of course, was to fita key to the outside door. As 
the lock was an old-fashioned Bacon lock, any gentleman 
in my profession,who chances to read this article, will know 
just how easy that job was, and how we done it. 

This was our plan: After the key was fitted I was to 
go into the bank, and Jim—that wasn’t his name, of course, 
but let it pass—was to keep watch on the outside. When 
any one passed he was to tip me a whistle, and then I 
doused the glim and lay low; after they got by, I goes on 
Simple and easy, you see. Well, the night as we 
selected the president happened to be out of town; gone 
down to the city, as he often did. I got inside all right, 
with a slide lantern, a breast drill, a small steel jimmy, a 
bunch of skeleton keys and a green baize bag, to stow the 
swag. I fixed my light and rigged my breast drill, and got 
to work on the door right over the lock. 

Probably a great many readers are not so well posted as 
me about bank locks, and I may say for them that a three- 
wheel combination-lock has three wheels in it, and a slot in 
each wheel. In order to unlock the door, you have to get 
the three slots opposite to each other at the top of the lock. 
Of course, if you know the nnmber the lock is set on you 
can dothis; but if you don’t, you have to depend on your 
ingenuity. There is in each of these wheels a small hole, 
through which you can put a wire through the back of the 
lock when you change the combination. Now, if you can 
bore a hole through the door and pick up those wheels by 
running a wire through those holes, why, you can open the 


again. 


door. I hope I make myself clear. I was boring that hole. 


The door was chilled iron; about the neatest stuff I ever 
worked on. I went on steady enough; only stopped when 
Jim--which, as I said, wasn’t his real name —whistled out- 
side, and the watchman toddled by. By and by, when I’d 
got pretty near through, I heard footsteps outside, and I’m 
hlowed if they didn’t come right up the bank steps and I 


lock, 
could have slipped the bracelets right on me. 


heard a key in the I was so dumbfounded that you 
I picked up 
my lantern, and I’ll be hanged if I didn’t let the slide down 
and throw the light right onto the door, and there was the 
president. Instead of calling for help, as I supposed he 
would, he took a step inside the door, and shaded his eyes 
with his hand and looked at me. I knowed I ought to 
knock him down and cut out, but I’m blest if I could, I was 
that surprised. 

“Who are you?” says he. 

“Who are you?” says I, thinking that was an innocent 
remark as he commenced it, and a-trying all the time to 
collect myself. 

“I’m president of the bank,” says he, kinder short; 
“something the matter with the lock?” 

By George! the idea came to me then. 

“Yes, sir,” says I, touching my cap; “Mr. Jennings, he 
telegraphed this morning as the lock was out of order and 
he couldn’t get in,and I’m come on to open it for him.” 
says he, “that he ought to 
Where is he?” 


“I told Jennings a week ago,” 


get that lock fixed. 
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Cash Selling Dry Goods Store: 


Have you heard the detonation of its firm and vigorous tread in its forward march in Modern Retailing? 


Its Principles Reach the Highest Ideals of Satisfactory Merchandising. 


You can see them Illustrated all over the Store. 


THIS STORE FOLLOWS NO RUT! 


WORSHIPS NO 


IDEALS OF THE PAST! 


Looks at Past Successes, not so much as a Guide asa Warning to Avoid Errors that 
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“He’s been a-writing letters, and he’s gone up to his 
house to get another letter he wanted for to answer.” 

“Well, why don’t you go right on?” says he. 

“I’ve got almost through,” says I, “and I didn’t want to 
finish up and open the vault till there was somebody here.” 

“That’s very creditable to you,” says he; “a very proper 
sentiment, my man. You can’t” he goes on, coming round 
by the door, “be too particular about avoiding the very sus- 
picion of evil.” 
“Wo. sis,” 


“What do you suppose is the matter wiih the lock?” 


says I, kinder modest like. 


says he. 
“but I rather think it’s 
These 


“T don’t rightly know,’’ says 1; 


a little wore on account of not being viled enough. 
‘ere locks ought to be oiled about once a year.” 
“Well,” says he, 


I will stay till Jennings comes. 


“you might as well go right on, now 


I’m here; Can’t I help you 

hold your lantern, or something of that sort?” 

The thought came to me like a flash, and I turned around 
and says: 

“How do I know you’re the president? 
seen you afore, and you may be a-trying to crack this bank, 


I ain’t ever 


for all I know.” 

“That’s a very proper inquiry, my man,” says he, “and 
shows a most remarkable degree of discretion. I confess 
that I should not have thought of the position in which I 
was placing you. However, I can easily convince you that 
it’s all right. Do you know what the president’s name is?” 

“No, I don’t,” says I, sorter surly. 

“Well, you’ll find it on that bill,” said he, taking a bill 
out of his pocket; “and you see the same name on these 
letters,” and he took some letters from his coat. 

I suppose I ought to have gone right on then, but I was 
beginning to feel interested in making him prove who he 
was, so I says: 

“You might have got those letters to put up a job on 


me.” 





“You’re a very honest man,” says he; “one among a 
thousand. Don’t think I’m at all offended at your persist- 
ence. No, my good fellow, I like it, I like it,” and he laid 
his hand on my shoulder. “Now, here,” says he, taking a 
bundle out of his pocket, “is a package of $10,000 in bonds. 
A burglar wouldn’t be apt to carry those around with him, 
would he? I bought them in the city yesterday, and I 
stopped here to-night, on my way home, to piace them in the 
vault, and, I may add that your simple and manly honesty 
has so touched me that I would willingly leave them in your 
hands for safe keeping. You needn’t blush at my praise.” 
I suppose I did turn sorter red when I see them bonds. 
“Are you satisfied now?” says he. 

So I picked 


up my drill again, and gave him the lantern to hold, so that 


I told him I was, thoroughly, and so I was. 


I could see the door. I heard Jim, as I called him, outside 
once or twice, and I like to have burst out laughing, think- 
ing how he must be wondering what was going on inside. 
I worked away, and kept explaining to him what I was a- 
trying todo. He was very much interested im mechanics, 
he said, and he knowed as I was a man as was up in my 
business, by the way I went to work. He asked me about 
what wages I got, and how I liked my business, and said he 
took quite a fancy tome. Iturned round once in a while 
and looked at him a-setting up there as solemn as a biled 
owl, with my dark lantern in his blessed hand, and I’m 


blamed if I didn’t think I should have to holler right out. 


I got through the lock pretty soon, and put in my wire 
and opened it. Then he took hold of the door and opened 
the vault. 

“and go home. You 


I don’t 


“I'll put my bonds in,” 
can leck up and wait till Mr. 
suppose you will try to fix the lock to-night.” 

I told him I shouldn’t do anything more with it now, as 


says he, 
Jennings comes. 


we could get in before morning. 
“Well, I’ll bid you good-night, my man,” says he, as I 


swung the door to again. 


Just then I heard Jim whistle, and I guessed the watch- 
man was a-coming up the street. 

“Ah,” says I “you might speak to the watchman, if you 
see him, and tell him to keep an extra look-out to-night.” 

“T will,” says he, and we both went tothe front door. 

“There comes the watchman up the street,” says he. 
“Watchman, this man has been fixing the bank lock, and 
I want you to keep a sharp look-out to-night. He will stay 
here until Mr. Jennings returns.” 

“Good night again,” says he, and we shook hands, and 
he went up the street. 

I saw Jim in the shadow on the other side of the street, 
as I stood on the step with the watchman. 


“Well,” “Pll go and pick up 
my tools, and get ready to go.” 


says I to the watchman, 


L went back into the bank, 
and stuff 


and it didn’t take long to 


throw the door open them bonds into the bag. 
There was some boxes lying around, and a safe as I should 
rather have liked to have tackled, but it seemed like tempt 
ing Providence, after the luck we’d had. I looked at my 
There 
was an express train went through at half past twelve. I 
tucked my tools in the bag on the top of the bonds, and 


walked out of the front door. 


watch and saw it was just a quarter past twelve. 


The watchman was on the 
steps. 


” 


“I don’t believe I'll wait for Mr. Jennings,” says I. 
“I suppose it will be all right if I give you his key.” 
“That’s all right,” says the watchman. 
“I wouldn’t go away very far from the bank,” 
“No, I won’t,” 


night.” 


says I, 
says he; “I’ll stay right about here all 
“Good night,” says I, and I shook hands with him, and 
me and Jim—which wasn’t his right name, you under- 


stand—-took the twelve-thirty express, and the best part of 


that job was we never heard nothing of it. It never got 
into the papers. 


Exchange. 
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CHORAL SYMPHONY DILEMMA. 


The St. Louis Choral Symphony Society 
has come to the point where it is compelled 
to stop and ask itself whether it should shut 
up stop or go ahead. There is a large de- 
ficit in the regular subscription list and the 
receipts at the door during this season’s 
concerts have been pitifully small, notwith- 
standing the generally attractive programs. 

The Board of Management is doubtful of 
the advisability of completing the series of 
concerts mapped out for the season. This 
condition of affairs, after struggling bravely 
for twenty years to secure a firm foothold, 
seems rather hopeless. However, notwith- 
standing the discouraging experiences of the 
past and present, subscription blanks are 
now being passed around to secure a guar- 
antee fund for a permanent orchestra in St. 
Louis for three years. 

The existing state of affairs proves that 
either St. Louis does not want a permanent 
orchestra at all, or the kind it now has in 
the Symphony Society is not satisfactory. 
Our present orchestra is undoubtedly not one 
to arouse in the public great enthusiasm. 
The instruments of most of the men, 
originally cheap, are steadily deteriorating, 
and the means of their owners are in- 
sufficient to replace them. The performers 
are neariy all worked overtime for under- 
pay, for balls, parties, brass-band parades, 
etc., and their execution, in consequence, is 
often pathetically inadequate, especially that 
of the wind-instrument players. The con- 
ductor has improved somewhat in leader- 
ship, but not at allin manner. As compared 
to the serene, powerful 
Thomas, he is little short of grotesque in his 
work on the platform. 

These being undisputed facts the question 
s, is it worth while to burden a few re- 
luctant but faithful contributors with a 
heavy assessment for the maintenance of a 
unpopular 


personality of 


mediocre orchestra under an 
The question, to any sensible per- 


negative answer. 


leader? 
son, instantly suggests a 
The people who have carried this organiza- 
tion through its weakling youth to its present 
condition of senile atrophy, should be re- 
lieved of their burden and given an oppor- 
tunity, to use their money, not to furnish 
those who are able to pay and will not, 
with indifferent musical pabulum, but in- 
stead, for the self-culture halls, erection of 
historical monuments and other things which 
will educate and elevate the people for more 
than such poor provender as the Symphony 
Society can supply. 

It is a great pity that St. Louis cannot 
have a fine permanent orchestra, but, under 
modern conditions, so much is required of a 
first class orchestra, that no city outside of 
New York and Boston and Chicago, can 
afford to maintain such. Time was when 
the public was satisfied with fiddlers. Now 
every orchestral player must be an artist, 
Artists cannot be had except for high prices. 
First class concerts require an immense 
body of musicians. lt is known that the 
Chicago Orchestral Association regularly 
faces an annual deficit of $30,000; or 
$40,000; also that even in New York Emil 
Paur’s orchestra is not a financial success. 
The Pittsburg Orchestra is heavily backed 
by capitalists who make up its deficit with- 
out a murmur. 

If not enough backers can be found to 
give the fourth city of the Union an orches- 
tra of its own, worthy of its position as a 
city, some scheme should be devised where- 
by it can combine with other musical cen- 
ters to provide its orchestral music. Modern 





The Maron 


transportation is so rapid and cheap that the 
true theory is the establishment of a first 
class orchestra in some central city whence 
it can radiate to nearby ‘cities, and thus give 
its benefits to a great area of country and, at 
the same time, reduce its expenses to a 
minimum, and even possibly realize a profit. 

If this plan is feasible some arrangement 
should be made with the Chicago orchestra, 
by the Choral Symphony management, by 
which a series of concerts under the direc- 
tion of Thomas would be given yearly in 
connection with the local chorus. Surely if 
the public of St. Louis were offered music, 
of the kind which Theodore Thomas, with 
his orchestra of artists and his magician’s 
wand of leadership would supply, it would 
respond in a way that would solve the 
musical problem in St. Louis forever. 

A problem it is, and a very knotty one 
which the Board of Management is now 
called on to solve. As far as the choral 
department is concerned, it would be a 
serious mistake to allow it to disband. The 
work of the chorus, this winter especially, 
has been admirable, and even if {the Society 
is compelled to go elsewhere for its orches- 
tra the local chorus should continue its good 
work. 

By the time this issue of the MIRROR 
reaches its readers the Management of the 
Society will have decided whether or not 
there will be more concerts under the 
present regime, but, in any event, an availa- 
ble first class orchestra we must have, 
especially during the period of the World’s 
Fair, and a great effort must be made to 
secure it. A. C. W. 

ee 
A MODEL BANK. 


The attention of newspaper readers in St. 
Louis has been called during the past few 
days to an interesting report in the financial 
columns. It is that of the statement of 
assets and liabilities of the Mechanics’ Bank, 
taken by the Audit Company, of New York, 
(by Mr. A. W. Dunning, its Western Man- 
ager,) at the close of business, December 
17, last. The Audit Company, after a search- 
ing scrutiny, declare that the Mechanics’ is 
in first-rate financial condition, and thus 
gives official certitude of what every business 
man always knew. There are banks here 
and elsewhere that carry larger capital, but 
there is none that is sounder or more con- 
servative in its modus operandi, and thus has 
earned, and well deserves, the confidence of 
the business community. Thisis attested by 
the fact that it has over four million dollars 
of individual accounts. The personnel of the 
directors and officers consists of well-known 
men, prominent in capitalistic circles, and of 
known probity. Of its depositors it is enough 
to say that they include “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men,” the millionaire, the merchant 
and the skilled mechanic. A large propor- 
tion of them have been with “the old” Me- 
chanics’ Bank for years. They have learned, 
by experience, that no bank in St. Louis, 
famous for its staunch, financial institutions, 
is on a firmer basis, none is more ready to 
take care of its customers and protect their 
interests. The excellent showing made by 
the Bank, through the Audit Company, of 
New York, is cause for congratulation. 

Fe et 

The finest silk umbrellas, with the most 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

et et 

His mothe: —“You know, Harold, it hurts 
me just as much as it hurts you.” Harold— 
“Yes—b-but you d-don’t have to s-s-sit down 
on the p-p-place afterwards.” —Fick-Me-Up. 
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DIAMONDS. 


Sterling Silver Tableware 


AND 42 ___ 





HIGH ART GOODS. 


WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST * # * » 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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- THE MECHANICS’ BANK. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Capital and Surplus, - - $1,500,000.00 


Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 


OUR CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Winston Churchill’s new novel will be 
illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy—a 
happy combination of author and artist. 
The author says that while in “Richard 
Carvel,” his story was based on the origin 
and character of the Cavalier, and the con- 
trast of London and Colonial society, the 
plot of “The Crisis” willturn on the Cavalier’s 
history a hundred years later. 

Thackeray still dominates “Our Winston.” 
“Richard Carvel” reminded us of “Henry 
Esmond.” “The Crisis” is to be a sequel to 
“Richard Carvel” as “The Virginians” was 
a sequel to “Henry Esmond.” Mr. Churchill 
has the courage of his convictions, and 
evidently glories in the imitativeness of 
which he has been, and will be, accused. 

Just before the war Grant was living in 
St. Louis as a poor farmer, as a man who 
had apparently outlived his usefulness; he 
hauled wood from his farm to the residences 
of the prominent citizens here. Sherman was 
at that time president of a small street car line 
in St. Louis, and, across the river, in Spring- 
field, Ill., Abraham Lincoln was a strug- 
gling country lawyer. The story shows 
these men, and, later, gives the contrast 
perhaps the greatest contrast in the history 
of this nation; Lincoln as President of the 
United States, in the most trying period of 
our history, Grant as the greatest general in 
the army of the United States, and Sherman 
as the next greatest general, and, perhaps, 
the more picturesque character of the two. 

The heroine of the book Virginia Carvel is 
the great-grand-daughter of Richard Carvel. 
A branch of the Carve/ family, like many 
other branches of tidewater families, had 
emigrated westward over the Blue Ridge 
mountains into Kentucky, where they stayed 
for a few generations, and thence made their 
way to St. Louis. Virginia is, by every in- 
heritance, a daughter of the South. 





He who may be called the hero of the 
book is Stephen Brice,a young New Eng- 
lander, who has gone to St. Louis to make 
his fortune as a lawyer. This is also typical 
of the other stream of immigration which has 
been setting in to Missouri and Illinois for 
some time. The actual lay of the story is 
between these antagonistic elements. It 
will probably be published by the Macmillan 
Company in March. 

ee 
A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 

A woman in a tattered shawl rang the 
bell of a stately mansion. 

“May I die on your doorstep, here?” she 
asked, respectfully, of the butler, who 
presently appeared. 

“No!” was the brusque reply. 

The woman was turning sadly away, 
when a beautiful child, with golden hair. 
cut in: 

“Oh, papa!” cried the child; “please do 
let the woman die on the doorstep.” 

“Very well,” said the father, for he could 
deny his little daughter nothing. 

So the woman died on the doorstep, feel- 
ing that the world was not altogether cark, 
-Detroit Journal. 

ee 


The best of all! remedies, and for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRuP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP." °1840— 
1901. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

The Imperial will give their next ball at the 
St. Louis Club, on Saturday evening,February Ist. 

Mrs. Fred H.{Swift,"of Olive street, is making 
a visit to New Orleans and other points along 
the Gulf Coast. 

Misses Clara and Klizabeth Warner, of Wash- 
ton Boulevard, gave a luncheon at the St. Louis 
Club on Monday afternoon. 

Misses Ella and Queen Rumsey have lately 
returned from a visit to Detroit, where they 
went to attend the wedding of a friend. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Van Blarcom and their son, 
Mr. Fred Van Blarcom, returned Sunday even- 
ing, after an absence of nearly a year, traveling 
abroad. 

Miss Bessie Vastine has announced the date of 
her approaching marriage to Mr. Robert M. 
Allen, as Tuesday, Feb. 12th. This will be a 
quiet home affair. 

The Cabanne Club will give another of.its suc- 
cessful functions this evening, at the Club rooms 
in the Arcade building. 

Mrs. Martin Lammert has sent out cards fora 
reception, which she will give on February 8th, 
in honor of Miss Lammert and Miss Lily 
Lammert. 

Mrs. Ben Gratz has sent 
ball reception, on Friday evening, February 8th, 
at the St. Louis Club. Misses Isabelle Brownlee, 
and Miss Crosby will be the guests of honor. 

Mr. IT’. K. Wormer, of Detroit, Mich., is visit- 
ing her mother, Mrs. EK. Dorsheimer, of Wash- 
The two ladies, accompanied 


out invitations fora 


ington boulevard. 
by Miss Ella Dorsheimer, will leave in a fort- 
night for Eureka Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seneca ‘Taylor, of 4220 Washing- 
tou boulevard, will give a reception on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 7th, in honor of the debut of their 
daughter, Miss Taylor. After the reception the 
young people will enjoy a dance. 

Announcement has just been made in St. Louis 
of the engagement of Mr. J. Benoist Carton, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Carton, of Westminster 
place, to Miss Fay Hurst, of Kansas City. No 
date has been set for the wedding. 

Mrs. Alexander Rust, of Maryland 
will give a breakfast on Tuesday, Feb, 
honor of Mrs. James B. ‘True, who has sold her 
leave for Cali- 


avenue, 

Sth, in 
home in Cabanne, and will soon 
fornia permanently to reside there. 

Mrs. Robert McCormick Adams, of Webster 
Groves, has sent out cards for a large reception, 
on Saturday, February 2nd, in honor of her 
daughter, Miss Amanda Adams. Miss Adams 
was presented at Mrs. Ben Gray’s reception, a 
few weeks ago. 

Mrs. A. Deane Cooper and Mrs. 
Moriarty left last week for California, whence 
they sailed a day or two ago for Japan. They 
will spend several months in that country visit- 
ing points of interest, and there spend some time 
They will be absent about a 


Adelaide 


on the continent. 
year. 

Judge and Mrs. John 
week to Cahoka, Mo., to attend the wedding of 
Mrs. Wood’s sister, Miss May McKee, of that 
place, to Mr. Charles Penrose Fare, a prominent 
banker, of Cahoka. Miss McKee has visited in 
St. Louis, and has many warm friends here. 
The wedding, which is set for Wednesday, Feb. 
6th, will be attended by a number of St. Louis 


A. Wood will go next 


friends. 

A tea was given on Tuesday afternoon at the 
home of Mrs. C. W. McFarland, of the Hotel 
Berlin, when the committee of arrangements of 
the Daughters of the Confederacy met to discuss 
the details of the big ball, which they will give 
at the Odeon on February 14th. This will be a 
St. Valentine ball, And the ladies say they will 
spare no pains to have it a complete success, and 
that some delightful surprises will be given the 
guests of the evening, 

Three generations of 
Wednesday evening at the Odeon, to participate 
in the great function given by Mr. and Mrs, 
Nathan Cole, in honor of their golden wedding. 
All of the arrangements were planned entirely 
by Mrs. Cole, who thought out and devised even 
the tiniest details for the pleasure and comfort 
of®her guests, assisted by her daughter, Mrs. 
Hallie Cole Hebert. A complete family reunion 
was one of the joysof the occasion. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Cole of California, with their three 
daughters, Misses Reba, Gladys, and Nathalie 
Cole, arrived on Monday to be present, Miss 
Reba Cole, who is just grown, made her debut 
at the function, being presented by her grand- 
mother. Mrs. Reba Cole Stiles of St. Joe, and 
her two little daughters, Misses Susan Jane, 
and Hallie Cole Stiles, also arrived on Monday. 
Mr. Amedee Cole and his five sons and daugh- 
ters, Dr. Ernest Cole, and Messrs. Richard C 


guests gathered on 





Cole, Herman C. Cole. and Percival V. Cole, all 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Cole, assisted in the enter- 
the guests. The only members of 
did not attend the reception 
Mesdames R. L. Met- 
being in deep 

Mr, and Mrs. 


tainment of 
the family who 
were Mrs. Cole’s sisters, 
calfe and C. B. Smith, who, 
mourning, could not be present. 
Cole received their guests on the raised dais in 
the ball room of the Odeon, which had been 
transformed intoa perfect forest of wild ivy. 
Mrs. Cole, with snowy hair exquisitely coiffured 
wore white faille Francaise made with a long 
court train, and opening in front over a petticoat 
of tucked chiffon; the upper skirt was finished on 
either side with three rows of fine pipings of the 
silk which edged the scallops. The bodice was 
cut slightly surplice at the throat, and opened 
in front overa gilet of tucked chiffon, over 
which the scallops of the bodice fell, finished 
with pipings. The sleeves were of the flaring 
angel cut, and worn with dainty undersleeves 
of tucked chiffon. A superb locket of diamonds, 
and a necklace and suit of turquise and pearls, 
completed the picturesque and ‘old world” 
effect of the gown. The jewels were those worn 
by Mrs. Cole at her bridal fifty years ago, asa 
She carried in her hand 
a bouquet of pink roses, and wore a single, 
beautiful bud in her white hair, Mrs, Hallie 
Cole Hebert, who assisted her parents in receiv- 


gift from her husband. 


ing, wore white crepe de chine en traine. The 
whole gown was made of tiny hand tucks. The 
train, which fell witha graceful sweep, was 


accordeon plaited and finished with cascaded 
duchesse point lace on either side. The bodice 
was low, witha double bertha of the point lace, 
and demi-sleeves of the same, finished witha 
fall of the lace at the elbow. She wore a superb 
crescent of diamonds, and alsoa number of other 
pins of the same stones. In her dark hair was an 
American beauty bud, and she carried a shower 
of the same flowers. Miss Reba Cole , of Califor- 
nia, who made her debut at the function, was 
girlishly gowned in white organdie. This was 
made overa slip of soft glace silk, which was 
cut low inthe neck, leaving the transparent 
‘“‘bebe’’ bodice to extend over in a guimp effect, 
with long sleeves. The entire was made 
of fine tuckings, and stitchings of white satin 
ribbon interspersed with rows of filmy lace in- 
sertion. The skirt, which was en traine, was a 
perfect cloud of soft, accordeon-plaited flounces 
Over a thousand invitations were sent 
guests necessitated 


gown 


and lace. 
out, and such throngs of 
many people to assist in entertaining, so a num- 
ber of married couples and young men and girls 
acted as lieutenants to the receiving party. Some 
of these were: Mr. and Mrs. J. D, Bascome, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Hammer, Mr. and Mrs. George 
T. Cram, Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Udell, Misses 
Carrie Cook, Grace Gale, Elsie Ford and Mabel 
Green, and Messrs. Harry Coudrey and Jack 
Kearney. After the had greeted 
their entertainers they were conducted 
to the banquet hall, where refreshments 
were served. The decorations here were 
in great profusion, being of wild ivy, 
palms, ferns and quantities of American Beauty 
roses, Mrs, Stiles, of St. Joseph, who assisted her, 
wore white silk poplin en traine, veiled in 
accordeon plaited and silk Brussels net. The 
bodice was low cut, with a yoke and sleeves of 
She carried yellow roses. At 


guests 


point applique. 
ten o’clock the dancing begun, and continued 
untila very late hour. Mr. and Mrs. Cole are 
among the most prominent and representative 
They have a handsome home 


people of the city. 
they live with their 


at 4305 West Pine, where 
daughter, Mrs. Hallie Cole Hebert, and her two 
young sons, Richard and Cole Hebert. Mrs. 
Cole was formerly well known as Miss Rebecca 
Fagin, and her marriage, which was an event of 
fifty years ago, was a quiet home affair. The 
minister who performed the ceremony, Rev. Dr. 
Geter, is now dead, Mr. Cole has just completed 
the Nathan Cole building on Washington avenue, 
on the spot where stood the house 
where he born. The out-of-town guests 
were entertained during the first part of their 
stay atthe Southern hotel, where they were 
guests of Mr. Cole, but after the function they 
went direct to his home for a visit. 
et 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s sionature is on each box. 25c 
ee 

See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer 
cantile Building, Seventh and Locust streets 


exact 
was 





On BROADWAY, 


Cot 
Locust st 


To Lovers of Fine Gems 
and Artistic Jewelry 


It is a pleasure for our Diamond department to show you the many 
exquisite Gems in Diamonds, Pearls, Rubies and Sapphires that 
we have recently received; also to show you 

The rarely beautiful new ideas in Settings for Brooches, Finger 
Rings, Chains of Honor and Bracelets. 


Our Prices, both for the Gems 


as well as the Settings, will be found 


most attractively Low, and we ask a call from you if interested, 


Resetting of Diamond Jewelry 


a specialty with us. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


Broadway and Locust St. 


bes Wedding Rings, 18k and 


kes Solitaire Diamond Engagement Rings, $25.00 to $2,000.00. 


22k gold, $3.50 to $24.00. im 








THE LATE MR. AGLAR. 


James Francis Aglar, for over 25 years 
passenger and freight agent in St. Louis of 
the Union Pacific, died at his home, 4316 
Maryland avenue, on Thursday, January 24. 
He suffered from la grippe in December, 
recovered by New Years, then had a 
relapse. Mr. Aglar was born in Bostonin 
1836. His father was born in Spain, a 
scion of the Aguillar family of statesmen, 
authors and warriors. He married a Miss 
Halbrook of an old Colonial family and 
changed his name to Aglar. Young Aglar 
came to St. Louis in his youth, connected 


himself with Valentine’s 


afterwards was one of the organizers of the | 


St. Louis Transfer Co., and then became | 
associated with the Union Pacific | 
until the end of _ his’ life. As a 
business man Mr. Agiar was energetic and 
earnest, socially he was a man of many 
friends. He took an active part in the | 
higher branches of Freemasonry, being a | 
Royal Arch and Templar. He was buried 
in Bellefontaine on Saturday afternoon, 
funeral ceremonies being held previously at 
St. George’s Episcopal Church. 


st st ot | 
PRIVACY OVER TELEPHONES. 
} 








Senator Trainor, of New York, will try | 
and compel telephone companies to do away | 
with the party line system. The senator | 
claims that a subscriber has a right to| 
privacy and there is no privacy where two 
or three persons use the same wire. The 
telephone companies are under guarantee 
that business of a private nature shall not be 
divulged. Where more than one person is | 
on a circuit all may listen at the same time 
to what is going on. 

A bill has already been introduced in the | 
legislature by Senator Trainor to reduce the 
réntals and tolls of telephones throughout 
New York State. 

He will incorporate an amendment com- | 
pelling the arrangement of the system so) 
that it will be impossible for one person to | 
listen to the conversation of another. 

Electricians say that there is no way to do 
this. 





et | 
Fine stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








Express Co., | 


| whole attention to 
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Picture : 
Bargains : 

: We have to move. 

We want to move as little 

as possible. 

We have greatly reduced 

the price on every picture 

in our stock and included the : 


beautiful “Utopia” pottery. 
This is our story. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAALALAAALAALA 


ART DEALER, 
Cor. 8th and Locust. 


RAAAAS AAA LAA MAb MMMM bbb hhh 
MRS. BESSIE STONE FREEMAN, 
(Miss STONE) 

14 SOUTH NEWSTEAD AVENUE. 
TELEPHONE, LINDELL 1262M,. 
SPEcIAL HOME-MADE DELICACIES 
SERVED AT YOUR RESIDENCE, 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down towu shopping, the 


| Ladies’ Restaurant 


or tee St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
aud service and refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 
THE ODEON 


choen’s 
Orchestra seme & werer's 


Latest Popular Music Phone: Lindell 1220 





STYLEs—“I do hate to see a woman. hang- 
ing on to a strap ina street-car.” Borton 
“And so you always give a woman a seat 
when you have one to give.” Styles—“No, 
I never go quite so farasthat. I give my 
my newspaper, you see. 
In that way my sight is not offended by the 
poor, weary woman.”—Boston Transcript. 











THE LOST PYX. 


some say the spotis banned; that the pillar Cross 
and-Hand 
Attests to a deed of Hell 
But of else than of bale is the mystic tale 
That ancient Valefolk tell 


Kre Cernel’s Abbey ceased, hereabout there dwelt 
a priest, 
In later life sub-prior 
Of the brotherhood there, whose bones are now 
bare 
In the field that was Cernel Choir 


One night in his cell, at the foot of yon dell, 
The priest heard a frequent cry: 
“Go, Father, in haste, to the cot on the waste 


And shrive aman waiting to die.’’ 


Said the priest, in a shout, to the caller without, 
“The night howls, the tree trunks bow; 

One may barely by day track so rugged a way, 
And can I, then, do so now?”’ 


No further word from the dark was heard, 
And the priest moved never a limb; 
And he slept and dreamed; till a Visage seemed 

To frown from Heaven at him. 


In a sweat he arose; and the storm shrieked 
shrill, 
And smote as in savage joy; 
While High-Stoy trees twanged to Bubb-Down 
Hill, 


And Bubb-Down to High-Stoy. 


There seemed not a holy thing in hail, 
Nor shape of light or love, 

From the Abbey north of Blackmore Vale 
‘ro the Abbey south thereof. 


Yet he plodded thence through the dark im 
mense, 
And with many a stumbling stride 
Through copse and briar climbed nigh and 
nigher 


‘To the cot and the sick man’s side. 


When he would have unsluug the Vessels uphung 
To his arm in the steep ascent, 

He made loud moans—the Pyx was gone 
Of the Blessed Sacrament. 


‘hen in dolor and dread he beat his head 
‘No earthly prize or pelf 

Is the thing I’ve lost in tempest tossed, 
But the Body of Christ Himself!"’ 


He thought of the Visage his dream revealed, 
And turned toward whence he came, 
Hands groping the ground along foot-track and 
field, 
And head in a heat of shame. 


And here on the hill betwixt vill and vill 
He noted a clear, straight ray 

Stretching down from the sky toa spot hard by, 
Which shone with the light of day. 


And gathered around the illumined ground 
Were common beasts and rare, 

All kneeling at gaze, and in pause profound 
Attent to an object there. 


‘Twas the Pyx, unharmed 'mid the circling rows 
Of Blackmore's hairy throng, 

Whereof were oxen, sheep, and does, 
And hares from the brakes among; 


And badgers gray, and conies keen, 
And squirrels of the tree, 

And many a member seldom seen 
Of Nature's family 


he ireful winds that scoured and swept 
Through coppice, clump, and dell, 
Within that holy circle slept 
Calm as in hermit’s cell, 


Then the priest bent likewise to the sod 
And thanked the Lord of Love, 

And Blessed Mary, Mother of God, 
And all the Saints above. 


And turning straight with his priceless freight 
He reached the dying one, 

Whose passing sprite had been stayed for the rite 
Without which bliss hath none. 


And when by grace the priest won place, 
And served the Abbey well, 
He reared this stone to mark where shone 
That midnight miracle. 
— Thomas Hardy, tn the Sphere. 


FAUST & SONS, 





The Mirror 


LADIES’ 


We make to order from Cheviots, Venetians, Etc., includin 


Suits from $40 up; Skirts, $18 up; Overjackets, $22.50 and up. 


Come into our Ladies’ Tailoring Department and see what we have to show. 


welcome here whether you purchase or not. 


MILLS & AVERILL, Broadway & Pine 


DOES “SOCIETY’’ PAY? 
In the columns of that edition de /uxe of 
American daily journalism, the /ndianapolts 
Press, appears an instructive article entitled, 
“What It Costs to ‘Do’ Society in Indianapo- 
lis. 
the article in the Press was to 
approximate average expenses necessary to 


be incurred by those desirous of maintain- | 
ing an average position in what is called the | 
Before | 


best society of the Indiana capital. 
considering the figures it should be said that | 
Indianapolis is by no means a plutocratic | 
city. It has few millionaires. 
its social leaders have been recruited from 
the well-to-do ranks of plain business and | 
professional men, and happily are yet more 
inclined to value character and accomplish- 


ments than mere wealth alone. It may | 


| 


” The caption is susceptible of various | 
constructions, but the intent of the writer of 
indicate the | 


Most of | 


| innumerable; but the contributor to the | MID W/N TER 


the variations in possible expense are 


| Press, in trying to reach an average, writes: | 
'“Some hostesses claim they can entertain | 
cheaper by keeping their own cooks, and | 


therefore, be taken as a fairly representative | others think it economy to hire the cateress 
type of Americaninland cities of the second | and her helpers. When she is hired she 


class. 


appropriate for the wife who has social am- | 
bition. 
pected to have, each season, two handsome 
tailor-made gowns, one for winter, one light- 
er for spring. These gowns range in price 
from $75 to $150. For evening, each sea- 
son, one very handsome and one second best 
gown are considered proper. The first is of 
rich material, and costs $150; the second, 
perhaps, she gets within $100. She also 
manages to need about two dinner gowns 
during the season, and these cost about $100 
each. Then she has one handsome gown 
made to wear when assisting at teas and re- 
ceptions, and this costs all the way from $90 
to $150. She has four or five fancy waists, 
ranging in price from $30 to $40. Her 
sealskin coat costs from $350 up, and her 
shorter fur wrap $75. Her long, 
light party wrap may be had for $50 or $75. 


about 


We are told that she may be ex- | 
| course, by simply serving the things that are 





Then she has a shorter wrap which she 
wears to afternoon teas and to the theater, 
$40 or $50. She 


one for win- 


and this will cost about 
takes at least two pattern hats 
ter and one for summer—and these may be 
put down at $35 each. Her other hats will 
average $15 to$20. If she goes in for golf 
her skirt will cost from $20 to $25, for it 


must be tailored and silk-lined. Her jacket 


|less for 





| gets from $3 to $5, with $1 for each of her 


Beginning with the matter of dress, an | helpers. One hostess, whose home is the 


estimate of $2,000 a year is suggested as | 


center of many of the season’s handsomest 
entertainments, claims that a dinner to ten 
guests may be given for $15. This is, of 


nicely prepared. When one 
serves the delicacies out of season—like 
strawberries in February—the bill runs up. 
To give a dinner for ten, with wines and all 
accompaniments, will cost about $60. The 
average hostess gives about six dinners 
during the year. For a state dinner, say, 
when there is a big personage to entertain, 
the dinner bill may easily run up to $200 
for about sixteen guests. Of course, a 
dinner like this only comes once or twice in 
ten years. But it is safe to estimate three 
dinners of from sixteen and 
three of from Six 
luncheons, probably, will be given during the 
year, and these are estimated all the way 
from $15 to Musicales are 
the cheapest way to entertain, especially if 
one has visitors or friends who will sing for 
nothing. Such may be 


given for about $15. 


in season, 


fourteen to 


six to ten guests. 


922 and on up. 


an entertainment 


instruments for accompanying the voice and | 
| 
the cake made | 


refreshments, with 


at home. One even add a salad and 


not suffer. 
Teas and big receptions cost much or 


may 


This includes stringed | 


TAILORING. 


g very best Silk Lining throughout, 


You are just as 


A Long Look Ahead 

it may seem to you when you will need 
glasses for your sight, but that is the mistake 
many make when they need help to the sight 
right now. It don’t cost anything to come 
in and have us test your eyes—it may save 
you from losing your sight altogether if you 
have properly adjusted glasses fitted in time 
We will do it at a reasonable cost. 


ERKER ones Co., 
608 OLIVE STREET. 





FICTION 
NUMBER 


THE FEBRUARY 


CENTURY 


Contributions from 


W. D. Howells 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Charles Battell Loomis 
Chester Bailey Fernald 
Bertha Runkle 
Sit Walter Besant 
Hamlin Garland 
Rebecca Harding Davis 
Amelia Gere Mason 
and many others. 


Four Midwinter Scenes in New York 
Pastels by Everett Shinn 


Humor and Pathos of the Savings-Bank 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller 





|| Record ofa Tour in Search of Andree 
| By Jonas Stadling. Fully Illustrated 
| Etc , Etc. 


ent 


Now Ready. Sold everywhere, 35 « 
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THE CENTURY 











| of a private cotillon have to be novel and of 
| real value, the decorations a little more ex- 


will cost from $10 to’$20. She has her/| little. Some hostesses serve only cups of | pensive and the supper more elaborate than 


shirt waists, and this is an item of about $50 | good tea with inexpensive wafers or simple | for an ordinary dancing party. 


a year. | 
the acessories of dress, to say nothing of all | 
the dainty lingerie that a woman takes pride | 
in—silk petticoats, etc.—make up the re- | 
mainder. For the grown daughter, who does 
not sew, $500 to $600 additional is allowed | 


for dress. 
As to the cost of entertaining, of course 


) We Control 


) and 


Oyster and Restaurant Co.) Operate 


Gloves, shoes, ribbons, chiffons and | sandwiches of plain bread and butter, nuts | really the favors that count. 


or lettuce. One woman who entertains 
constantly says her friends are the best dec- 
oration her home can have, so she never 
uses flowers beyond those which are sent to 
The most expensive small company is 


One given for, say twenty 


her. 
a cotillion. 


couples, will easily cost $150, for the favors 


Delmar Garden. 


But 
Suppose, for 
instance, one favor is lace fans for the 
|ladies, the cheapest would cost $2, and 
| there is $40 right there. Club cotillons are 
| gotten up much cheaper, some of the 
prettiest costing but $25 for hall and music. 
| For big parties the bill may easily run up 
}into thousands. One such party is said to 


it is 


PLACES: Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Viz: | 


\ Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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have cost the host $1,200 for flowers and 
electric lights. Weddings, too, count up 
high, for there are carriages, favors, white 
satin ribbon by the bolt, decorations ex- 
traordinary and the expensive gowns, music 
and supper. Only those who have married 
off their daughters know what weddings 
cost. A big wedding may easily eat up 
$2000. A big evening party, with dancing, 
may be given for $100. Electric light 
effects may be a arranged for about $50. 
During aseason a hostess seldom gives more 
than one large tea and one large evening 
party.” 

To the foregoing must be added the cost 
of sending out invitations, possibly $100 a 
year; $100 for theaters; $200 for car- 
riages; at least $300 for extra servants or 
other labor which would otherwise not be 
needed; and anywhere from $50 to $100 
for flowers. What all this would amount to 
is not totalled inthe Press nor have we the 
heart to try to supply the missing addition. 
It is close enough to say that to keep up with 
the pace here indicated would require for 
the average family an income of not less 
than $10,000 a year; for, supplementing all 
the expenses mentioned above, we must not 
forget to reckon the cost of keeping the 
father of the family in appropriate society 
trim. This will certainly exceed $150. 

Is such a scale of luxury profitable from 
any standpoint, even to those who, so far as 
can easily afford it? 
make life worth 


money is concerned, 
Are the friendships which 
living dependent upon it or necessarily pro- 
moted by it! Even when this generosity in 
entertainment is genuine and not due to the 
promptings of a mere desire to make a show 
or a stir, could not every essential pleasure 
in the association of congenial people be 
extracted much more economcally and the 
saving devoted more advantageously to 
works of education and benevolence? The 
figures cited above do not represent the 
extremes but rather the beginnings of social 
luxury in America. For every dollar spent 
in social display in Indianapolis to-day we 
may, judging from the past, safely count 
upon $10 being spent ten or twenty years 
And where the “society” of Indian- 
“society” of 


hence. 
apolis expends its thousands the 
our larger and wealthier cities like New 
York and Chicago is expending millions. It 
may be gratifying to knowthat the oppor- 
tunities for achieving material prosperity are 
such in this prospering country that this 





Turn to her with one look—one look: but 





luxury can be afforded by a continually 
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growing number; and it may likewise bas 
true that the growth in the splendor of those 
whom we nowadays consider rich is not 
greater proportionately than is the growth in 
the comforts and conveniences of the poor. 
But at the same time, extravagance is ex- 
travagance; and it seems strange that 
business men who would consider unpar- 
donable the wanton waste of a penny in 
connection with their commerce or industy 
can view so complacently and contribute so | 
cheerfully to the great waste, running into | 
the millions, which is, characterizing the 
American people’s social life and which is 
increasing at a pace worthy of thoughtful 
The Scranton Tribune. 
ttt 
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consideration. 





A WOMAN 


I’ve had his dark eyes over-brimmed with light 


Fall on my face, 
Stay scarce a moment, then indifferent go, 
Adrift in space; 
I’ve had the blood, like myriad hot-tongued 
flames, 
To my cheeks dart, 
Before his eyes’ cold brillianey—but that— 
That did not break my heart. 


I’ve known the bitterness that I to him 
Was simply naught; 

My love and If had never entered in 
His slightest thought 

I’ve seen him careless meet me in the crowd, 
And careless part; 

And though I paled in anguish, yet I lived 
That did not break my heart. 








I stood one night when the opal Ilghts 
Tinted the West; 

A lovely woman by me leaned 
A rose lay on her breast | 

He paused in passing—as his eyes met hers 
I saw him start, | 
| 
| 
that— 
That broke my heart 


& 
A RED, RED ROSE 


—Anon, 


“Oh, my love’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June; 

Oh, my love’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in love am I, 
And ‘I will love thee still, my dear, 





Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


| 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun: 

I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands of life shall run 


And fare thee weel, my only love! 
And fare thee weel awile! 


The Mirror 


— 
Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


) Y and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 


Guaranteed Fast Colors. 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
Dealers Everywhere. vt 2 vt 


Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Silk, supers and Unequaled, 
Corticelli Spool Sik, Longest, strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. 

: MF Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. | 
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THE SCOTT ELECTRIC VEHICLES. 





When you buy an Automobile see that it is equipped with 


The “Scott” Storage Battery, 


Invented by MR. ASHLEY D. SCOTT, and made only by 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 
1909-1911 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


And I will come again, my love, 
Tho’ it were_ten thousand mile.” 


Rohert Burns, 


bd 


“ 


I KNOW WHAT BEAUTY IS 


I know what beauty is, for Thou 
Has set the world within my heart 
Of me Thou madest it a part 

I never loved it more than now 


I know the Sabbath afternoons; 
The light asleep upon the graves 
Against the sky the poplar waves 

‘rhe river murmurs organ tunes. 


I know the spring with bud and bell; 
The hush of summer woods at night; 
Autumn, when leaves let in more light; 

Fantastic winter’s lovely spell. 


I know the rapture music gives, 
Its mystery of ordered tones; 


Dream-muffled soul, it loves and moans, 


And half alive, comes in and lives 


And verse I know, whose concord high 
Of thought and music lifts the soul 
Where many a glimmering starry shoal 

Glides through the Godhead’s living sky 


Yea, Beauty’s regnant All I know 
he imperial head, the thoughtful eyes 





| A., Iron Mountain Route, St. 


The God-imprisoned harmonies 


That out in gracious motions ge 


George Mac Don tld 
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THOMPSON’S TOURS TO OLD 
MEXICO. 


An elegant special Pullman train leaves 
St. Louis via the Iron Mountain Route, 
Wednesday, February 27th, train consisting 
of six cars; composite car, dining car, com- 
partment sleeping cars, drawing-room car, 
Thirty- 
four hundred miles of travel in Mexico, and 
Six full days in 


and library and observation car. 


on into Tropical Mexico. 
City of Mexico,at finest hotel. 
of Mexico visited. The most complete tour, 
and the finest train ever sent to Old 
Mexico. Address inquiries at 
R. G. Thompson, P. & T. A., Fort Wayne, 
Townsend, G. P. & T. 
Louis, Mo. 


All large cities 


once to 


Indiana, or to H. C 


et 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


' Locust. 
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MUSIC. 


“ROMEO AND JUILET.” 


has 


The 
been done by the Castle Square Company. 


needed pulling-itself-together 


standard and promise even better things, 
and—pleasant to relate—the public appre- 
ciates this fact and takes renewed interest 
in the opera season at Music Hall, as the 
largely increased attendance shows. 

Temple has taken charge of things on the 
other side of the footlights great 
“doings” maybe looked for in consequence. 


and 


” 


The “Patience” production will be a marvel 
in the way of stage management. 

Joseph Sheehan was the Romeo of Mon- 
day night’s performance and his work dis- 
pells the fear that the prime favorite of the 
Castle Square Company is letting his voice 
go wrong. 
same big ringing tone of silver, and phrased 
with taste and feeling. 

William Paull, an artist of the first rank, 


distinguished himself in the ungrateful role | 
Pa | by Fitzenhagen. 


| like sentimental playing, 


of Mercutio. The new baritone evidently 


knows his business. 


Norwood, whom the dailies have taken to | 


“honest,” as | 
'them Schumann’s 


dubbing the “faithful,” the 
though she were some good, old colored 
nurse, is the same faulty and excellent 
Juliet that she was last year. Clinton Elder 
acted and sang with fine effect the small, 
but important, role of 7ybalt. 
were in good hands and the performance 
throughout was smooth and enjoyable. 
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MASTERS OF THE KEYBOARD. 

Pianists galore! Dohnanyi, Carreno and 
Gabrilowitsch in one week! Dohnanyi with 
the Choral Symphony, Carreno “on her own 
hook” and Gabrilowitsch with the Apollo 
Club. 

Dohnanyi is great. 
playing indicates that he will be still greater. 
He is a fine musician, a great technician, a 
His choice of con- 


Everything about his 


masterly interpreter. 
certo—the G major Beethoven 
dence of his sincerity and his musicianship; 
solid, finished performance inspires a 
A more 


is an evi- 
his 
feeling of respectful admiration. 
satisfying, 
of Beethoven 
heard here in years. 
of the old school, with 
provements. 

Carreno isthe same lovable and undis- 
ciplined player we heard some years ago. 
Some people thought her less fiery and 
tempestuous—but that was the program, and 
not the player. She mercifully 
from a Liszt Rhapsodie this time and did not 
play the A-flat Polonaise of Chopin. She did 
play the G-flat study— played 
it better than anyone we have heard. Her 
program began with the Mozart Fantasie in 
C minor, which she put under a scalpel and 
dissected minutely and deliberateiy. The 
Beethoven sonata, too, showed the most 
careful, analytical study. i 

In the Chopin group the Madame broke 
loose and did some startling things. She 


and Haydn has not been 


Dohnanyi is a classicist 
all the 


refrained 


as an encore 


played very finely—in spots—and followed | 


this group with a vigorous performance of the 
tremendous Schumann Fantasie in C-major. 
The group the Liszt transcriptions of 
Schubert songs contained many beauties. 
m 
r'HE APOLLO CLUB CONCERT. 


ot 


Gabrilowitsch’s numbers at the concert of 
the Apollo Club, Tuesday evening, can not be 


| familiar measures a new reading. 


He sang splendidly, with the | ; 
| ment and did almost impossible things on it. | 


The Apollo | 
| audiences dearly love technical display, and 


Other parts | 
| with a view 


| Subscribers and succeeded admirably in this 
‘design in the numbers sung by the 


| gavotte, 
| compositions given. 


wholly admirable interpretation | 


modern im- 


The Mirror 


considered a test of his calibre as a musician, 


but they demonstrate his attainments as a 


These are of a high order. 


grace, and extraordinary dex- 


pianist. 
has elegance, 


terity. He also has ideas. 


cored after a dashing performance of a Liszt | 


The performances are now up to last year’s | Rhapsodie, he played the C sharp minor 


Valse of Chopin, and actually gave the old, 
He un- 


He |} 


Persistently en- | 


earthed buried accents, was quite deliberate | 


as to fempo, and did other unusual things. 


It | 


was so novel that it was almost startling, but | 


very suave, very plausible. 
ing of this same number was totally differ- 


Dohnanyi’s play- | 


ent, but, in a more conventional way, just as | 


beautiful. 

The young Russian’s own “Gavotte” 
showy but shallow. Hedid very well with 
the Chopin “Ballade,” 
“Prelude,” 

Hugo Becker, a German 
other soloist. He has a wonderful 


played as an encore. 


His technique is transcendent. 


quite stormed over the “Perpetuum Mobile” 
But the Apollonians also 
especially on a 
’cello, so, in response tothe applause, Becker, 
though he did not play “The Swan,” gave 
“Traumerei.” 
is broad and firm, but hardly tender. 


is | 
and also with the | 


cellist, was the 
instru- | 





His tone | 
His | 


playing is thoroughly musical, though, and | 
| by Johann Strauss, the overture to the 


| highly artistic. 


The Apollo Club selects its programmes 
to pleasing its fashionable 
“boys.” 
rollicking “Stein 
different, 


A swinging waltz, the 
another, but very 
original and effective, 
song, called “The Testament,” 
Buck’s great “On the Sea,” 
“Water Lilies,” were among 


Song,” 
highly 


the 


trashy though, and excusable only because it | 
shows the splendid pianissimo effects of which | 
this chorus is capable. 
finely all the way through, but the quality of 
the first tenor needs watching. 

Taken as a whole, this concert was quite 
as successful as any given by the club. The 
high priced soloists came up to expectations 
and the club’s work was never better. 

wt 


A CHORAL CONCERT NEXT WEEK. 


” 


“The Creation,” an oratorio, 
in popularity “The Messiah” and “Elijah,” 


will be sung by eminent soloists and the | 


great chorus of the Choral 
Society next Thursday. 

Mrs. Hissem DeMoss, a soprano, new to 
St. Louis, but favorably known in the East, 
will sing “With Verdure Clad,” and the bird 


song. Wm. Rieger, probably the best Ameri- 


Symphony 


can oratorio tenor of the day, will sing “In 
Native Worth and Honor Clad,” and the im- 
posing Ericsson Bushnell will be heard in the 
famous bass solos. This promises to be one 
of the best concerts of the season, and the | 
public will have an opportunity of showing | 


its loyalty to the society and, at the same | 
time, hearing Haydn’s immortal work ade- | 


quately presented. A.C. W. 
Ft 


THE STRAUSS ORCHESTRA. 


Eduard Strauss and his Vienna Orchestra 
will give a series of concerts at the Odeon, 
and 
The pro- 
will contain the 


waltz by 


Friday evening, Saturday afternoon 
evening and Sunday evening. 
gram for the 


“Wiener 


first concert 


famous Blut” Johann 
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Strauss, the Polka “Hearty and Sensible,” 
by Eduard Strauss, the “Caucasian“ march 


operetta, “Waldmeister,” by Johaun Strauss 


| and selections by Moszkowsky, Gillet, Liszt, 


That gavotte is awfully | 


The club sang very | 


which rivals | 


| Delibes and Mendelssohn. The Saturday 
| afternoon program will contain the polka 
entitled “Delicately Strung” by Eduard 


| Strauss, anda gallop, “No Duty,” by the 


drinking | same composer, also the “Morning Journal” 
Dudley | 
and a vocal | 


waltz Strauss, and _ other 
numbers by other composers. The _pro- 
| grams for Saturday night and Sunday even- 
ing will in every way equal those already 
| described, and among the numbers will be a 
‘famous “Evening Song” for the string 
‘instruments and harp which has created a 
| furore all over the country. Strauss is an 
unique figure in musical history. He is 
| described as a perfect dynamo of flashing 
| energy, always picturesque, for he is un- 
| ceasingly in action. The fame of his grand- 
father and father has not crushed him, as it 
might have crushed a smaller man. He is 
very like unto, yet somewhat different from, 
| his progenitors. He has their tradition but 
has improved upon it and modernized it. 
| His visit here should bea great musical 
event. 


by Johann 


ee SR 


“Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 

et 
“I wish to see a bonnet,” said Miss Passe, 
aged forty. “For yourself, miss?” inquired 
the French milliner. “Yes.” 
|down-stairs, and get me _ hats 
| between eighteen and twenty-five.’ 
sold. — 7it-Bits. 


“Marie, run 
foe ladies 
Bonnet 


ee ae J 
How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
| case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
|.Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in ali business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. : 


| 
| 


West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, ‘Toledo, O 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Ce itarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best 
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KILLS BUGS AND ROACHES. 


Its usefulness for many other 
the household 


makes it indispensible. 


purposes in 


For sale by all grocers. 


BOOKS. DIARIES, ETC. 

Duke of Stockbridge, Edward Bellamy; Maste1 

ag + en Marie Corelli; Conscience of ‘Coralie, 
E. Moore, Tommie and Grisel, J. M. Barrie; 
xe ee of Eden, Blanch Howard, ‘Also Diaries, 
Blank Books, Memorandums, Pocketbooks, Card 
Cases, Bill Books, Bibles, Prayer Books and 
Hymnals. The latest magazines, periodicasl 
and paper-covered noyels. Subscriptions taken 


for all publications. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 800 Olive 





THE WEDDING BREAKFAST. 


“In all my experience of wedding break- 
fasts,” said a guest atthe Vanderbilt-French 
wedding, “I have never understood why the 
feast was called a breakfast and not a 
luncheon. Now I have learned. It is from 
the custom in the Church of England, 
where the bride and bridegroom always re- 
ceive the holy communion before the cere- 
mony, receive it fasting, and remain fasting 
until after the wedding, when the meal 
which is served is really a breakfast.”—V. 
Y. Times. 

ee 
“Is Mrs. Kaflippe at home?” Allen 
Caller—“Do you 
Ellen—"Yis 
back way.”— 


Caller 
(just over)—“No, mum.” 
know where she has gone?” 
Up-shtairs, be the 
Chicago Times-Herald. 

Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


mum. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“MORE THAN QUEEN.” 

The production of “More than Queen,” 
the Century Theater this week, is on an 
elaborate scale. Scenery and costumes are 
gorgeous, artistic and impressive; they con- 
stitute a veritable feast for the eyes. The 
prediction of the advance agent that the pro- 
duction would be equal, in every respect, to 
that given by the Julia Arthur Company, a 
year ago, has been fully verified. The 
coronation scene is, of course, the most 
beautiful tableau ; it forms an exact reproduc- 
tion of the famous painting of the great his- 


at 


_ torical event by David, the celebrated French 


artist. The scenery in the first act, after the 
Prologue, is also very pretty and artistic. 
That the management went into a great deal 
of trouble and expense in connection with 
the costumes and mounting of the play can- 
not be questioned, and deserves the hearty 
approval of St. Louis theater-goers. 

Blanche Walsh is making decided progress 
in her art. She gives a very good represen- 
tation of the unfortunate, faithful Creole 
Empress, although she is at times a little bit 
too “stagey.” The emotional part of acting 
seems to be her forte. In the last act, when 
she finally surrenders to the cruel wishes of 
the Corsican and appends her name, witha 
trembling hand, to the decree of divorce, 
she is at her best, and almost classical. The 
costumes and jewelry worn by Miss Walsh 
are alone worth seeing; they are said to 
represent a small fortune. 

The Napoleon Bonaparte of William Hum- 
phrey is a praiseworthy and effective bit of 
work, in spite of the propensity of this capa- 
ble actor of indulging in a decidedly declama- 
tory style. Heshould be a little more im- 
perious at times. Ogden Stevens, as 7alley- 
rand, is well received, and conveys a good 
idea of the character of the wily, shrewd and 
treacherous diplomat and renegade priest. 
The other leading members of the company 
are satisfactory, especially Henry L. Hall, 
as Junot, Thomas Lawrence, as Roustan, and 
Katherine Clinton, as Mademoiselle Avrillon. 


F. A. ff, 
a J 


” 


“SELF AND LADY. 

Your French farce, or comedy, must have 
as its main feature the cabinet particulier—the 
place at which married men meet their 
divinities of an hour, and whither the mar- 
ried men’s wives repair simultaneously to 
catch their husbands, or, through pique, go 
with some one else. They must all be 
gathered to the place at once. They must 
get all mixed up. There must be a case of 
mistaken identity further to muddle or to 
addle things. There must bean old rounder 
who knows the ropes, and a young man who 
has never done such a thing before. There 
must be a comic married woman of many 
years and vinegar-visage, and an ingenue 
married lady of .foolish-fond romanticism. 
There must be a waitress and a waiter to ape 
their betters. 

All these we have in “Self and Lady.” 
And the thing has been much better handled 
before. The situationsarestale. Thething 
drags terribly at times. The fun of the 
second act seems to be particularly hard 
work, and especially for Mr. Fritz Williams, 
the innocently wicked, young, married man. 
Everything he does has been done ad imfini- 
tum in such plays before, down even to his 
inability to find pockets in his tights. The 
play is bright as to lines,—lines that just 
lean over the edge of the cynical precipice, 
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but fail to plump into the outrightness of 
French wit that makes mock of the Seventh 
Commandment. But the lines only barely 
mitigate the flatness of the situations. There 
are dreary stretches of stuff that are giganti- 
cally unfunny, and make for yawns except 
upon the face of the very young person. 

Mr. Fritz Williams is clever and gracetul, 
and fascinatingly unpulchritudinous as ever. 
But he is not any sort of Frenchman that 
ever frittered in flirtation or friedin the juice 
of his own wickedness. He is more the sort 
of man George Ade might draw. A French- 
man doesn’t haul off to smash a man who is 
bungling an affair. Mr. Williams is de- 
cidedly not a Frenchman. He is, to use a 
bit of critical cant, unconvincing in his dis- 
tractions and difficulties, though every little 
while there is a flash of fine business that 
shows what he can do when he wants to, as 
in the breakfast scene in the last act. De- 
cidedly Mr. Fritz Williams is not up to him- 
self as M. Furet. 

Mr. E. M. Holland is, as he always is, 
truly delightful. The simplicity of his 
method of producing effects is something 
astonishing. It is difficult to believe that he 
wears even a patch of paint in his make up. 
His humor is of a sort that accords well with 
the role of the old fellow who has been 
there before many atime, thinks he knows 
it all and is, you are quite sure, not a little 
of a “sucker” or a “pappy guy” in the hands 
of the cabinet particulier young person, all the 
Arnold Daly, as a comico-romantic 
a really pleasant feature of the 
with his 


same. 
tenor, is 
show. He makes quite a hit 
excessively tenoresque tragics. 
Marie Derickson, as T7omette, 
girlsome girl, though her good looks would 
be mightily improved by a little animation. 
Maggie Holloway Fisher as a piece of 
ancient feminine bric-a-brac, is success- 
fully amusing, though the part is one beneath 
her best capabilities. Nellie Butler’s 
Poquita is Carmenesque and colorful enough 
to meet all the requirements of the situation. 
The company is good. Theplayisn’t. The 
play is decidedly a poor piece of work. It 
isn’t quite Frenchy enough where it ought to 
be more so, and it comes near to being too 
Frenchy where it shouldn’t be so much so. 
But there was a great house Monday 
evening at Budd Mantz’s benefit. And no 
play could be as good a play as Budd Mantz 
is a good fellow, and that’s no tergiversa- 
transmogrification of the eternal 
W. M. R. 


is a very 


tional 
verities. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

‘The presentation of ‘Patience, or Bunthorne’s 
Bride,’ by the Castle Square Company for the 
week commencing February 4, will be one of the 
most interesting events of the successful season 
at Music Hall. St. 
heard this bright serio-comic 
again but never,it is safe to say, 
talented artists or with the completeness of 
scenic mounting such as Manager Southwell 
proposes for this presentation. Of the work 
itself it may be said that it is one of the most 
tuneful of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. The 
talented author and composer never collaborated 
more successfully than in ‘‘Patience.’? While 
the humor of the libretto is fine rather than 
broad as in ‘‘Pinafore”’ it is not less distinct and 
happy. As everyone knows, ‘‘Patience”’ is a skit 
on the esthetic craze of twenty years ago which 
it may be said to have killed. Of the casts for 
this de luxe edition of the sparkling opera, Miss 
Norwood will be Patience, Miss Lambert, Angela, 
Miss Ludwig, Saphir, Miss Rennyson, ///la, Miss 
Graham, Lady Jane. The part of Bunthorne, the 
fleshy poet, will beJassumed by Mr. Moulan, his 
Mr. Delamotta; Mr, 





Louis people have seen and 
opera time and 
under such 


rival the poet Grosvenor by 


Wm, Paull, the Colonel; Duke, Mr. Sheehan and 
Major, Mr. Wm, H. Clarke. 
we 


“Princess Chic,’’ words by Kirke La Shelle, 





music by Julian Edwards, is the Century bill for 
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$3.00 Suits for Boys... 





Broadway and Pine Street, 
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‘Annual January 
Clearing Sale 


Come Early and Get the Best. 


$4.00 and $4.50 Suits See Sve... ihe Aa ell a 
$5.00 and $6.00 Suits for Boys oo... occ eee cesses 

$8.50 and $10 Suits for Young Men........... . 
$8.50 and $10.00 Overcoats for Young Men............ $5.95 
50c and 75c Knee Pants, 3 to 16 years.............. 
$1.50 and $2.00 Trousers for Young Men .................. 
$1.00 and $3.25 Star Shirt Waists.......0 2... 85 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 Tam O’Shanter sna Be add 49¢ 
35c, 50¢ and 75¢ Caps for Boys..... el alas 
50c and 75c {Men’s Neck wea ..........::....ccccsccccecscsscsstseeseseeee 25¢ 
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_ (GUY LINDSLEY 


and His Pupils in 


“Noeme” ad“ The Arabian Nights” 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9. 


Tickets now on sale at Bollman Bros. 


’ Music Store, Eleventh and Olive Streets. 





February 3rd., 


the week beginning 
She will be surrounded 


Sylva will be the star. 

by an excellent company. 
did. he choruses are excellently drilled and 
brilliantly costumed, The opera has been highly, 
even lavishly, praised, as the best thing since 
‘Robin Hood.” It hasa plot. It is marked by 
an excellent quality of wit and humor, 
musically as bright and original as any music 
devotee expects a contemporaneous opeta com- 
The work of the performance is well 


ique to be. : 
Therefore it 


distributed through 
calls for a generally excellent company and the 
The critics in the 
” and 


many parts. 


cali is met in this instance. 
East have rhapsodized over 
ifthey are right, the people of St. Louis are in 
for a week of tip-top musical pleasure at the 


Century next week 


“Princess Chic 


se 


and his pupils will 


Mr. Guy Lindsley 
evening, February 19th, 


at the Odeon, Saturday 
in a programme of great strength and interest. 
At this entertainment, which will inaugurate 
Mr. Lindsley’s season at that beautiful 
of amusement, two will be 
the first a two-act drama, from the 
Mm. and Clement, by T. W. Robert- 
son, **Caste,”’ “David Garrick,” 
“Ours,” entitled ‘‘ Noemie. The 
second play ‘The Arabian Nights,” a 
farcical comedy in three acts, founded on the 
German of Von Moser, by Sydney Grundy. This 
comedy is conceded to be one of the cleverest 
ever written, and was played with great success 
by the late Augustin Daly’s stock company, 
with Ada Rehan in the cast, and by the 
Museum stock company. 
with Mr. Lindsley: 
Thais Magrane, Grace Ben- 
ham, Marie Debau, Estelle Phillips, Emily 
Woods, Eleanor Dobson, Florence Barrett and 
Messrs. Frank J. Lipp, Frank Lightner Amlar, 


place 


plays 


Dennery 
author of 
**School,’’ na 
will be 


will the Misses 


Catherine 


appear 
Niehaus, 


| 
Marguerita 


‘The scenery is splen- | 


and it is | 


appear | 


presented: | 
French of | 


Boston | 
The following pupils | 


A. Baker and Albert Lee Cunningham, 


aS are now on sale at Bollman Bros.’ 
Music Store, !lth and Olive streets. 

| 

| ‘The Rogers Brothers in Central Park” will 


be the attraction at the Olympic Theatre for a 
week, Monday February 
tth. Their present vaudeville farce is by John 
| J. MeNally, written the 
| Rogers Brothers dialogue, smart and up-to-date 
parodies of crisply humorous, 
The general plan of funmaking succeeds sur- 
prisingly in provoking hearty laughter. Klaw 
}and Erlanger have given the farce a beautiful 
A well drilled chorus of fifty young 
half a 


ive moving life, 


beginning evening, 


who has around 


popular songs 


dozen or 
charming 


appear in more 


| 

| : 

| production 
girls, who 


changes of costume, g 


| color and singing value to the changing scenes, 
|} under direction of Ben Teal. Maurice Levi, the 
| leader of the company, composed or arranged 


the music of the performance. ‘This music con- 
tains many original numbers of which probably 
the “When Reuben 


“The 


most captivating is called 
Town,” a 


Maid,”’ 


Comes to companion song to 


Innocent which met with such great 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| success last season, 

| wt 

This week the “Knickerbocker Burlesquers”’ 
are entertaining the patrons of the new Standard, 

on Fourteenth street. Features of the attraction 
| are shapely women, beautiful scenery and origin- 

| al music. The company is said to rank favorably 
| with any combination on the Next week 
| The 
> audience, 


road, 
| Irwin’s Big Show will be put on the stage. 
| Standard always has an appreciative 
ee 

If you have old-fashioned diamond jewelry 
| you can have the diamonds remounted in the 
latest designs by expert diamond setters in 
Mermod & Jaccard’s jewelry factory, Broad- 


| way and Locust. 


eo 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


ynal element has once more | 


7 anid in the snail market. There The Audit Company of New York. 


is a rather narrow range of fluctuations, if | 
Western Office, Chicago. 


exception is made of manipulated stocks like | 
< | 
St. Paul, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Man- | 
hattan, Federal Steel and American Steel & 


Wire common. The public is holding aloof | 


and disposed to await developments in refer- 9 
ence to the rumored “deals” and predictions | 
of increased dividends. What the market | 
may do in the next two or three weeks can- | 


not be foretold with any degree of reliability. | 
No doubt can be entertained, however, that | 
prices would develop a decidedly shrinking | 


(Gr Mae ek ls Statement of Assets and Liabilities 


manipulation of St. Paul. Some days ago, | 


it was rumored in Wall Street that the Great | At the Close of Business December \7, 1900. 


Northern-St. Paul deal had struck a snag, 
and that it had been abandoned. This led 
to heavy selling in the entire railroad list, 

and some sharp declines. When the short ASSETS. 
interest had become somewhat unwieldy, Loans and Discounts—Demannd 00... ..cccees cccccsnvcsesssseeves seston tape shioe c's tame seem 
ivae a” Gustvous * i 1 fas : - a 

tips” came flying thick and fast that the Loans and Discounts—Time a 3,585,956.74 


“deal was on again;” the frightened small- cs 
. . Depositors’ Overdrafts : 1,088.14 


waisted bears lost no time in covering their 
short contracts and bid prices up on them- Bonds Ceeceseenes coccceSESESs coecccs secccsecSee: 1000seeseees 10000 sC OSES: COOCCSCES EES 100SC CE SOES 0000+ COCOONS OOCCEEODES: 000050CCE ES: Cocesces CODeDesases seeneseceues secccese 225,835.24 


selves until the stock sold once more at 158. Items in Suspense ee 7,033.18 
At the high level, furious selling for both Real Estate 29,865.00 
Ce ee ro te Be ee TN nan ciccskccss tances cece, lie Rl aah acs 4,173,220.77 
ee ee EERE EEC et ee STR I 


gyrations in this manipulated specialty gave 
an uncertain and hesitating appearance to 
the entire group of railroad stocks. Conser- $7,834,568.40 
vative people are skeptical about the “deal; LI 

while they are not willing to express a belief ABILITIES. 

that the whole affair is a fake, they assert Capital Stock ; cones cndeesetoetolaeam eae $1,000,000.00 


it has been a Surplus... TT a TM MOOT 
9 es. J t Ss y iti J, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ee eee ee ee ee Undivided Profits...... ae oP iiesthe se.sdticnaistoib acinctn at oclodalaaee 





a 


nothing of an authentic or semi-authentic : ye 
" I 2532... csdidigesgniaiotioninn st vacua esebote siiiethe selina 641.00 


nature has come forth in reference to the 


now almost notorious “St. Paul deal,” Deposits—B anks ... : * NES Re RE eee kesh cums sai we theta ane eee! PS" 2,113,467.98 
although vague reports have it that the stock Deposits—Individuais rem = si <ceianinesaozele nas acti ahaiasah wind lokalgaadapniaet atlas en 15,787.49 


will be retired by an issuance of 34g per cent 


bonds, on the basis of $17,500 in bonds for $7 834 568.40 
’ ’ . 





every 100 shares of stock. 
Missouri Pacific has relapsed into a CHICAGO, Ill., January, 21, 1901. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, ESQ., President The Mechanics’ Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir—Agreeably to your request we have examined the affairs of The Mechanics’ Bank of St. Louis as of the 
close of business December 17, 1900, and certify that the cash, securities, notes and accompanying collaterals and other 


assets of the Company were in its possession on that date, and that the same were found to be correct according to the 


strangely quiescent state since the success- 
ful campaign against the bears came to an 
end. Less is now heard of negotiations 


looking towards a consolidation of all the 
books. 


The assets amounted to $7,834,568.40 and corresponded with the aggregate of the capital stock, surplus undivided 
profits and total deposits of the Company on the same date, the details of which we also proved. 

Yours very truly, THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Attest: F. J. HOWELL, Western Secretary. A. W. DUNNING, Western Manager. 


railroad companies in the southwest, 
ilthough a good many enthusiastic bulls 
continue to buy right and left, especially in 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and St. Louis & 
San Francisco issues. The most meritori- 
ous shares in the southwestern group are 


dt. Louis Southwestern preferred and com- OFFICERS. 
mon. The preferred rose to 52 and the : : 
common to 24!, on fairly heavy buying. R. R. Hutchinson, President. B. B. Graham, Second Vice-President. 
Judging by the enormous earnings of the D. K Ferguson, Vice-President. “wa O. Austin Cashier. 
property, a dividend on the preferred may . a 
Edward Buder, Second Assistant Cashier. 


be expected in the near future. The com- 


pany is earning enough to pay the full 5 per 


cent. on the preferred and about 2% per DIRECTORS. 
cent. onthe common. For the six months, : 
Be ee eee eee R. R. Hutchinson, James T. Drummond, Henry Nicolaus, 


ending December 31, 1900, the earnings 


show a net increase of over $800,000, not B. B. Graham, R. M. Hubbard, Chas. H. Turner, 
pint Ab ys 7 James Green, a. K. Ferguson, " G. Knox, 
Ezra H. Linley, Morris Glaser, W.J. Kinsella. 


Contrary to expectations, the statement of 
the Atchison system, for the month of C. O. Austin. 
December, exhibited a net increase of almost 
$270,000. Further gains in net may be 
confidently expected, in view of the busi- : ; sc apa f le te ae ee = = 





ity even that the directors of the company, | also be purchased; compared with the price | past, the impression prevailed that the divi 
in case of favorable crop prospects in June, | of the preferred stock, they are too cheap at | dend would be reduced this year to 5 pe 
may declare a semi-annual dividend of 2 per | anything less than 90. 'cent., on account of the less reassurin 
cent. onthe common. Atchison preferred Wall street is agitated about the dividend | aspect of the iron industry and threatene: 
and common may be safely bought on every }on American Steel & Wire common. This! competition. It is also said that the direc 
set-back. The adjustment 4 per cent. | stock paid 7 per cent. last year, in quarterly tors of the American S. and W. Co. inten 
bonds, which are now a fixed charge, should | installments of 13; per cent. For sometime | to write off something like $5,000,000 fo 


ness prosperity in the Southwest, so that 
dividend-expectations, in connection with 
the common stock are amply warranted. 
That 144 per cent. will be paid by July Ist 
next, cannot be doubted; considering it to be 
ona3per cent. basis, the common stock 


should be worth a good deal more than its 





present price of 45'4. There is a probabil- 
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Deposits from 
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°, 63000000 


THOS. H. WEsT, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 
ISAAC H. ORR, Trust Officer. 


OFFICE: N. W. CORNER FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO., 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COT'TON. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, Direct 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 


DEALERS IN 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


the various exchanges. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Local Stocks and Sint 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 
ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 


street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 

































































‘|coup.| When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. a. J. D.| June 1, 1905/102 —104 
Park “a § A. O.|Aprill ,1905)111 —113 
Property (Cur.)6 | A. O./Apl 10, 1906)111 —113 
Renewal(Gld) 3.65} J. D.|Jun 25, 1907)1C3 —104 
. nae A. O.|Apl 10, 1908}105 —107 
- “34% | J. D.|Dec., 1909/102 —103 
on J. J.|July 1, 1918/112 —113 
“ “ 3418. A.|/Aug. 1, 1919/10¢ —106 
“3% | M.S.|June 2, 1920/104 —106 
““ * St'r’g £100 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
(Gld) 7 M. N.| Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}108 —110 
sia J. D.|June 1, 1914;109 —110 
- 3.65 M N.| May 1, 1915/104 —106 
Zs . F. A.| Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about. --$ 18,856, ra 
MDNR goo vcsensncssctccce cen eeeu ease ---- $352, 521,6 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.| | 
Funding 4........... | BF. A-|Feb. 1, 1901)100 —101 
ae TT Wisden F. A.| Aug. 1. 1903104 —106 
School 5.......... | F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908/100 —102 
- 4...........| A J.|Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
= 4 5-20...| M.S.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
+ 4 10-20..; M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
(4 15-20. M, $.|Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 
we ee M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/105 —10o 
" MISCKLLANEOUS BONDS, 
When ‘Peles. 
Altene Bribe GD... .ccnssn<cveseesceses 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68. ..........--------- 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building Ist 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Building 2d 6s.. 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building , eee 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 909 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10; 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist arg. ..| 1928 | 95 — 99 
Laclede Gas Ist Ss.. ..| 1919 |1C7 =-168 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 [115 —115% 
Merch Bridge avd Terminal 5s} 1930 |113  —115 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s .............. 1921 |117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison lst mortg 5s..) 1927 | 95 — 95% 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. 1st Ss..; 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... | 191¢ |102 —103 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........; 1910 | 80 — 8&5 
St. Louis Exposition lst 6s......| 1912 | 90 — 95 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s........ | 1899 Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s...... | 1901 |;00 —102 
Onion Trust Building ist 6s... a | 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
American Exch. $*50| Dec. ‘00, 8 SA/214 —216 
Boatmen’s,.........| 100;/Dec. '00, 84%SA/183 —185 
Bremen Sav........ 100)Jan. 19006 SA/}140 —150 
Continental........ 100}Dec. '00, 34%SA|179 —181 
Fourth National) 100| Nov. '00.5p.c.SA/217 —224 
Praskiia...... ....- 100}Dec. ‘00. 4 SA/165 --175 
German Savings} 100| Jan. 1900,6 SA|275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100|/ Jan, 1900, 20 SA/|750 
International] ..... 100| Dec. 1900 1% qy|! —132 
Jefferson ............) 100) Jan. 00, 3p.c SA|100 —110 
Lafayette...... .... 100| Jan. 1900, 6 SA|400 —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100| Jan. 190’, 2 qy 212 —214 
Merch.-Laciede_| 100\Dec. 1903,1% qril7l1_ —173 
Northwestern.....| 100| Jan. 1900, 4 SA}130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100) san. 1900, 2% qy|270  -271 
South Side......... 100) Nov 1900, 3 SA.. 119 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100)Oct. 1900, 8 SA/!35 —137 
Southern com.....| 100) Jan. 1900, 8........ % —100 
State National.../ 100) Jan. 1900 1% qrj!ol —163 
Third National...| 100) Jan. 1900, Lg .qy|165 --166 
*Quoted 100 for par, 








TRUST STOCKS. 



























































ery, etc. Judging by recent developments, 





High Grade Investment Securities. 





depreciation in the value of plants, machin- J Vanderbilt properties should be bought by 


investors. Promising stocks, in this group, 
in addition to Big Four common, are Lake 
Erie & Western, New York Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Lake Erie & Western 
common will have a big advance before a 
great while and sell around 60. 

The financial position in London is excit- 
ing serious apprehension. Ominous reports 
are coming to Wall street regarding the 
British railroad and mining markets. Our 
British friends evidently have troubles of 
their own. 

& 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

The demand for Bank 
shares continues, 


and Trust Company 
and new high prices have 
some instances. Mercantile 
Trust, National Bank of Commerce, Fourth 
National, Third National and Lincoln Trust are 
all higher than they were a week ago, Ameri- 
can Exchange is now selling at 214, ‘Third 
National is 163 bid, Bank of Commerce 270 bid 
and Mercantile Trust 295 bid. 
fairly good inquiry for Tincoln ‘Trust stock, 
which has risen to 106%. ‘Third National, Bank 
of Commerce, Continental National and Lincoln 
Trust are said to be slated fora further advance. 
Mining stocks are weak and lower. Granite 
is now quoted at 2.75, with 2.774 bid; Nettie can 
be bought at 1.21. Lead stocks are dull 
changed. 
St. Louis 
United Railways preferred Shas 


been made in 


There is also a 


and un- 


Transit is steady at 19%, while 
advanced to 75, 
several hundred shares selling at this figure. 
The at 8934, with 90 asked 
Suburban stock is firmly held at 944, and the 
5 per cent. bonds are quoted at 105%. 

Banks report a heavy Chicago ex- 
change is 10 cents lower, while foreign exchange 
is firm and higher. Sterling is quoted at 4.88, 
Berlin 9514 and Paris 


et 


The wedding invitations, so much in use 


bonds are quoted 


business. 


5.38. 


in the most exclusive social circles, because 
the 


material and engravings, are executed in the 


always correct in form, and of finest 


stationery factory of Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


Broadway and ocust. 














Par( Last Dividend 
a _|val.| PerCent. | Price. | something sensational seems to be preparing 
100/Dec. ‘00,S.A 3/170 -171 | in the affairs of this company; there is a big 
‘7 aaa * ‘- 
“} Ie a oo ie pi 4 : ay fight for control, and Gates is said to be 
Nov. ’4 8, 271-275 : ° , 
100/Oct "00 Mo 75c"|204 29 making heroic and unceasing efforts to 
maintain his supremacy. So far as the 
STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS /dividend is concerned, it all depends upon 
| Coupons Price. the attitude of Mr. Gates and his position in 
| __|__ sd the stock market. If heis “long,” a divi- 
dend of at least 4 per cent. will surely be 
Coe Av. & F. G..... Pv pert eS meee (oe paid; if he is “short,” the dividend will be 
citizens’ fis 85 i t ei. pte ror 7 passed altogether. It is, therefore, useless 
efferson Ave... ........ SS =. 2 ee i i j ; 
_......... | mM. & N. 211908108 io7” | © indulge in conjectures about the matter 
Lindell 2s SS | F.& A. |1911/107 —108 Considerable significance attaches to the 
‘0 i Bae, 7 —118% i : s 
vaio, Taylor Ave, os. ase He of =e reported intention of the Federal Steel Co. 
o lst Mtg 5s Os,) M.&N. /|1 105 —106 i 
—_— wa to issue $20,000,000 bonds for the purpose 
- aa aie. io 20s..| J. & D. woe °8 —103 | of constructing two new plants. It is taken 
StL. & x. St a Mouthiyzp a a — to indicate that everything is not as it should 
“) ) eae J. &J. 103 —107 : j : - 
St. Louis lst 5s $-20s| M.&N. |1910/100 —101 be; an issuance of bonds would be a confes 
aft ee. ofee Ss.| J.&J. |1913)100 —102 | sion of weakness, and seriously impair the 
| - * B P ° . 
do Con. 5s. ee es a a R 108% confidence of shareholders in all industrial 
o Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. |1914/117 —120 : - 
do Merimac Rv. 6s| M. & N. |1916|1161/ -116 | COBCe™DS: The common stock of the Federal 
do Incomes 55........| ...........----+: |1914) 931,-— 95 | Steel Co. sold ex the dividend of 5 per cent 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. /|1904/104 —106 f d t + failed ¢ it 
do 2d 258 68... rae '1909 106 —1g | 2 few days ago, but it failed to recover it. 
o Gen. Mfg. 5s...... F. @& A. 6|107 —108 iquidati i 
U. D. 1st 10-208 | J.&D. |1910/100 —102 Heavy liquidation made its appearance, aud 
m... pve (. — 1 SD. fe 122 —128 |causeda decline to 41; last Saturday, the 
oun eT: fl — ’ 
United Ry’s Pia. — tes wry. | Be 1789, stock sold at 494g. A further decline may 
7 * 4p.c. 50s & ts | eee = OD 
St. Louis Transit....)...... : eee . | .--..1 1937 — 20 be expected. ; z 
| American Linseed preferred and common 
have depreciated several points more; the 
INSURANCE STOCKS. preferred is now selling at about 31, and the 
|Par |Last Dividend | common at 5!4. In spite of persistent 
as tie jval. put Sot Price. rumors that strong interests are absorbing 
i ing. Th 
scimaieaaitien. 26) fan. 1900 4 $4| 46% 50 the shares, support is woefully lacking 2 e 
— _“"_____} financial condition of the company is deteri- 
ACL AMOS STOCKS. orating, and another reorganization would 
aa Par| Last Dividend | orgs not surprise anybody. : 
val.| Per Cent. The directors of the Big Four Ry. Co., 
Am. Lin Oil Com. ene ‘ - 6 | have disappointed shareholders in that they 
Am. Car- rary i Tan” wo 21 = 22 refused to increase the dividend from 3 to 4 
P Jan, 1% qr.| 09 -- 7 e - . The stock (common 
Bell Telephone. | 100| July 1900 wn i peer com per aRRAm. 280 Hoe (common) 
Bonne ‘Terre F.C} 100} May ‘96, li — 4 dropped about five points, but has rallied a 
5 ; 26 ~—132 , ‘ ‘ : 
couse! pone y st io Mar. 1900, MO... 122 =i little again since. Onall moderate declines, 
Doe Run Min. Co| 10|Mar. 1900. % MO —135 - . Ss l s those f ther 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100] ...............-... 2m aap | these shares, as well as those of 0 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100)May 1900, tar: 85 -- 96 - = 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) Feb.,’39. fl — 55 
Kennard Com..... 100| Feb. 1900 - 10...|103 157 
Kennard Pfd......| 100/Aug.1900 SA3%.|100 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100)Sept. 19002 SA..| 72 -- 75 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100)/June '99 SA....| 98 —100 
Mo. Wdison Pid...| 100) ..............0csseeres- 48 — SU 
Mo. Haisom Com..| TOD) ............... ecrose-- 17 — 18 
Nat. Stock Yards/ 100) July '00 14 qr./100 105 
Schultz Belting..| 100) July 00. qy 14%..|18¢0 -— 90 
a ros Feb., ates 8 AJ175 —:80 
Simmons do p Sept. 3¥SA/145 --151 
st. Joseph 1. Co. 100/Sept. 1900 145 —151 Elmer B. Adams, 
seph I,.Co.| 10|Oct. 1909 1% qy| 14 -- 15 Williamson Bacon, 
.. - + Brew: a. 4 san. 3? . 4i 4a Charles Clark, 
rew. Com an.,’ . _- i 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100\Sept.,’94, 4... 30 -- 34 Harrison I. Drummond, 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100|Dec.,*95, 2........ 2— 3 Auguste B. Ewing, 
%.1. Teeneter Co = Jalyi900, : is — 69 David R. Francis, 
nion Dairy....... Aug., ’00, 10 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|)July ’00, qr...... 220 —230 Moses Rumsey, 
West’haus Brake! 5S0|Sept 1900, 7%....|184 —186 














MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY} 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
i 4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
Wm. F. Nolker, 
Wn. D. Orthwein, 


Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 
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STREET CARS IN THE PARK. 


{ the Mirroy 

as to whether or 
should be granted the right to 
Park 


serious 


E-dito 
question 


70 the 

rhe 
Suburban Road 
tracks through 
rightfully claiming 
as well 


not the 


Forest is 
the 
as our ‘“‘City 


extend its 
and 


the 


naturally 
attention of public 
Fathers.”’ 

‘The Street Railroad Company asks the right to 
extend its tracks southwardly through the park; 
from the North line of the park at Union avenue 
to Macklind avenue and the South line of the 
park, if, and when, Union avenue may be opened 
through the park, 
Assembly will 


and extended southwardly 
stated that the City 
amend the bill so as to eliminate this 


and it is 
doubtless 
feature, 
It seems to me that the interest of the public 
would the rather demand that the bill beso 
amended as to require that the extension be built 
two years,) and 
to 


within a reasonable time (say 
undet suitable 


and grade as may be prescribed by the Board of 


such restrictions as route 
Public Improvements, because 

Within a very few years the public will 
require these transit facilities and rightfully 
resent the alternatives of being required to take 


First 


a long and circuitous transfer system to sur- 
round the park, at an unnecessary expense of 
time and distance,or to walk through the park 
when the provide 
the transportation 
This is not a new theory or 
tionable solution in its practical 
as it has for years been demonstrated 
Central Park, New York, from east to west, 
and Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and any 
proposition submitted in either city to do away 
with the street car facilities into, through and 
across these ’parks would, doubtless, meet with 
armed resistance on the part of an aroused and 
outraged community, as an attempt to withdraw 
they are 


railroad company would 


without extra charge. 
problem of ques- 
workings, 


in 


from them essential rights to which 
justly entitled, and, 
Second—Some of the 
of our great park, because of the many natural 
now absolutely un 


most beautiful sections 


advantages of the forest, are 
known to nine-tenths of the citizens of St. Louis. 
These attractive natural portions are familiar 
only to those who command their own horses or 
bicycles, while the masses, with their families, 
are confined to the outside limi/s of the park, en- 
joying and appropriating possibly three hun- 
dred while within that ‘‘hollow square’”’ 
there are an additional thousand 
known topographical beauties and natural ad- 


acres, 
acres of un- 


vantages for ‘‘outing parties’ and picnics, which 
are practically forbidden to the public because of 
the long and tiresome walk from and to the 
street car termini, which 
possible for the mothers and children. 

‘The idea advanced by some that the lives of the 


are practically im- 


people would be seriously endangered, is too ab- 
surd to deserve notice, as it seems unreasonable 
to suppose that, in a city where its 60-foot streets 
are filled with car tracks, the 
would go out toa tract of ground of over thir- 
teen hundred acres aud throw themselves on the 
abundant room and all 


street people 


tracks; there will be 
facilities for them to escape. 

Iam sure that the laboring classes will rejoice 
to learn and see that which is theirs within their 
own city. 

Afew years ago there wasa great ‘hue and 
cry”’ raised because it was proposed to grant the 
street car companies terminal facilities in the 
park, but terminals are an absolute 
necessity to the masses of the to whom 
the borders of their own park were a revelation 

Ifthe park is to be reserved for the benefit of 


now these 


city 


“the favored few’ with their carriages, then it 
might be proper to forbid the company to build 
orto extend the transportation facilities, but if 
to be considered, their 


to the vreatest 


the public are rights re- 
spected and “‘the greatest 
number” is to be the controlling and impelling 
motive in the legislative and executive branches 


good 


of our Municipal Government, then let nothing 
be done to prevent the humblest St. Louisan, 
with his family, from enjoying that wonderful 
park, which is indeed his own, but of the ad- 
vantages of which he now knows nothing, 

If relief can now be afforded; aye, justice ac- 
corded, the public, who should object?, and, if 
any, why? Yours truly, 

WV. Greenwood, Jr, 
Louis, Jan, 24th, 1901, 

ee 
Diamonds and precious stones remounted 


Designs and estimates 


dt 


in our own factory. 
and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Mercantile Club 


furnished 
Bolland Jewelry Co., 
Building, Locust and Seventh streets. 





THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


To the E-ditor of the Mirros 

In the last issue of the MrRROR editorial refer- 
ence is made to the amazing ‘‘discovery”’ of the 
Philadelphia Record to the effect that there is no 


If the Record article was seriously intended it 
can only be explained on the hypothesis that the 
writer had examined a copy of the Constitution 
printed after July 28, 1868, when the fourteenth 
amendment was declared ratified, and prior to } 
March 30, 1870, when the fifteenth amendment 
was declared ratified, It is true that the second | 
fourteenth amendment was =" 


| 
fifteenth amendment of the Federal Constitution. | 
| 


section of the 
signed to prevent, indirectly, the 
tingency that the fifteenth amendment was de- 
signed afterwards to prevent directly, that is, 
any abridgment of the negro’s right to vote, | 
Perhaps this coincidence helps to explain the | 
writer’s error. The Record article, as quoted, also | 

| 


same con- 


contains another error. ‘‘The body of the Con- 
stitution consists of seven articles, all 
of which (the fifth and seventh) are divided into 
The sixth article is not divided into 


but two 


P ” | 
sections. 
sections. Very truly, 
St. Louis, Jan. 28. 


ee UM 
WAS PIUS IX A MASON? 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 
Was Pope Pius IX (Nino,) at any time during 
his life,a member of the Masonic order? By 
answering in the next issue of your paper, you 
will oblige some of 
The Readers of Your Paper. 

St. Louis, Jan, 29th, 1901. 

[There is a Masonic tradition that Pio 
Nono was a member of the order, but all 
Catholic authorities deny the fact most 
strenuously. | 

ee 


HOW TO RUN A FURNACE. 


The following directions, addressed to 
those who take care of their own hot-air 
furnaces, are given at the end of an article 
on the subject by T. N. Thompson in 
Science and Industry. 

“Keep the furnace clean outside and in- 
side. It is part of the house. Do not let 
the ashes accumulate in the ash-pit, or the 
grates will soon burn out. 

“Fire lightly and often if you can, and 
you will not use so much coal. If you must 
fire thick, pile it up first on one side, then 
onthe other. This will give you fire on 
top allthe time; otherwise the fire will be 
alternately dead and alive on top and the 
the heating results will be intermittent. 

“Keep the fire-door shut. If you want to 
deaden the fire, do so by closing the bottom 
door only. If this will not shut tight 
enough, you had better get the furnaceman 
to make it fit close. 

“Never open the check-draft at the back 
of the heater, otherwise this will allow fur- 
nace gases to flow through the joints of the 
furnace and poison the fresh air that comes 
up the registers; rather open the by-pass 
damps2r that is fitted to all modern furnaces 
to prevent ash-dust from getting into the 
cellar when the grates are shaken. This 
should check the draft. 

“Do not use a damper in the cold-air box, 
but regulate your heat at the registers; 
This is the best safeguard against furnace 
gases getting into the house. 

“Keep the water-tank filled with water, to 
moisten the air, for in winter the hot air is 
too dry. 

“Keep the ground around the mouth of 
the fresh-air box clean. 

“Do not sweep dirt from the floors into the 
registers. 

“Finally, do not jump on the furnaceman 
because you can not run your own furnace.” 


ee 
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clothes away and in 
Saves room by 


Steel. 


4 LADIES’ 
skirt hangers and 


The Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Werner Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis Mo. 


MENTS. 


refund your money. 








Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


Hang Your Clothes Without a Wrinkle 


A GOODFORM CLOSET SET. 


Saves time both in putting the 


capacity of the closet. 
Made of heavily Plated Spring 


GENTLEMEN’S SET—Consists 
of 6 trouser hangers and 1 loop, 

6 coat hangers and 1 bar. 
PRICE $2 25, express prepaid 
SET—Consists 


hangers and 1 bar, 
PRICE $1.75, express prepaid. 
SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 


When buying, insist on having the genuine Goodform Closet Set. 
If your dealer does not have them, remit direct to us. 
a set, and if not perfectly satisfied return it tous any time within six months and we will 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, Dep’t 50, 124 La Salle St., Chicago. 


finding them. 
doubling the 


of 6 
1 loop, 6 coat 


Joslyn Dry Goods Co., Denver Colo. 
Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Colo. 
Palace Hardware Co., San Francisco, Cal, 
BEWARE OF INFRINGE 
SIX MONTHS TRIAI,—tTry 











FASTEST LINE ST.LOUIS TO KANSAS CITY 
Only 7 Hours and 15 Minutes on the way. 


Leave St. Louis 2:15 P. M., Arrive Kansas City 9:30 P. M. 
MAKING THE FASTEST TIME TO CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST. 


OTHER 


TRAINS 


Leave St. Louis 9:00 A. M., Arrive Kansas City 5:15 P. M. 
Leave St Louis 10:15 P. M., Arrive Kansas City 7:00 A. M. 


NEW TICKET OFFICE, N. E. 


A DOCTOR’S TRAVELS. 
“Panama and the Sierras, a Doctor’s 
Wander Days,” by G. Frank Lydston, M. D., 
is, as its title implies, the author’s reminis- 
cences of his travels in Central America 
and California. It is one of those books 


that are usually printed “for private circula- | 


tion only,” for it contains much that is only 
interesting to the author’s personal friends 
and pertaining largely to himself, his predi- 
lections and his idiosyncrasies. Commenc- 
ing with his own illness, which his medical 
friends diagnosed as appendicitis, the doctor 
decided that his condition indicated travel in 
the tropics and the record thereof is this 
book. De Lydston writes as he talks, his 
book is the colloquial story of the trip to 
Panama, Acapules, Mazitlan and thence to 
the Pacific slope written as he would give it 


to a coterie of his cronies, post-prandially, 
“over the walnuts and the wine.” It is 


probable, too, that the cronies in question 
would be of his own profession for out- 
croppings of his story are tinctured with 
that grim disregard of the seriousness of 
the ills to which poor humanity is liable that 


Cer. Eighth and Olive Streets. 





is characteristic of the jovial medicus. And 
jovial is the term that exactly suits Dr. Lyd- 
ston’s style. He sees the funny side of 
) everything and manages to be cheerful 
under all circumstances, and, what is more, 
|is able to impart much of his cheerfulness 
| to his reader. Especially graphic are his 
chapters descriptive of old . Californian 
|days and his reminiscences of the stage- 
| drivers, the pioneers and miners are quite 
|readable. Dr. Lydston is a camera fiend 
| and the half-tone reproductions of his snap- 
| Shots are, as a rule, very good and add much 
to the interest of his book, and otherwise 
| he has seen Central America with keen eyes 
and an appreciation of the picturesque. 
The author is prominent in his profession. He 
is of the faculty of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity (Medical Department) and a pro- 
| fessor in the Chicago Clinical School and 
| occupies the chair of Criminal Anthropology 
in the Chicago Kent College of Law. All 
| of which will indicate reasons why he ought 
to be worth reading. [The Riverton Press, 
publishers, Chicago. Price, $1.75. ] 
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Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE.” 


CRAWEFORD’S 


“A CITY OF SIGHTS..”’ 
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We would simply announce to-day that for several weeks we have fully and 
exhaustively advertised our “White City Sale” of new White Drapery Goods of every 


description, as well as our annual 


“Great Mid-Winter Sale,” 


and that further advertising of items and prices is unnecessary, expensive and tiresome! ! 
Suffice it now to say that good assortments may still be had of winter goods, and for the 
remnants still left lower prices than ever will prevail. As to White Goods, full lines will 
be kept up all season, and all the year round, and at prices far below all competition! ! 
Meantime our Department buyers are returning from, some are going to, and more of 
them are in the manufacturing districts of this country and of Europe, securing and 


culling the best things to be found for this “St. Louis’ Best and Greatest Store.” 
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D. Crawford & Co., 


Washington Avenue and Sixth Street. 
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A REFORMER’S DOWNFALL. 


This is the true and pathetic story of the 
downfall of State Senator Claudius Brutus 
It started in a joke. It ended ina 
tragedy—for Mr. Jones. 


Claudius Brutus Jones 


Jones. 


who was not at all 
responsible for his name—had just gradua- 
ted from the classical department of a small 
college and had come back home to a town 
in the interior of the State with the burdens 
of the universe heavy on his shoulders. 
His graduating oration, on which he had re- 
ceived many hearty compliments, was on the 
subject of “Corruption in Politics.” He 
got back to Prescott just before the nomina- 
tions were made for the Legislature. 

Mr. Jones felt that he was called to take 

He was 
was more 
addition to 


an active part in practical politics. 
anxious to demonstrate that he 
than a theoretical reformer. In 
his other qualifications as a statesman, Mr. 
Jones hada deep and bell-like bass voice 
and a most profound and serious expression 
of countenance. Asa matter of principle, 
he wore, on state occasions, a somewhat an- 
cient silk hat and a black frock coat, which 
had done duty during his entire college 
course. The coat was too small for him, 
and both it and the trousers were shiny 
about the seams, but no one could deny that 
Mr. Jones had a serious and impressive ap- 
pearance when attired in them. 

One of the two parties in Prescott had 
such a poor chance of electing its candidate 
for the State Senate that the nomination 


In a humorous moment the 


went begging. 
party managers gave it to Claudius Brutus 
Jones. Mr. Jones made a high-class and 
entirely serious canvass for the place, and, 
owing to a factional quarrel in the opposing 
ranks, he was elected. Up to that time 
Claudius had been a decent young fellow, 
whose chief fault was that he took himself 
too seriously. After he had been elected, 
however, he became almost impossible. He 
prepared a bill—a reform bill, in regard to 
the provisions of which he consulted the 
leaders of all the different reform move- 
ments in the county. So far as_ their 
recommendations did not directly conflict he 
incorporated them all in his “bill,” which, 
mentally, at least, he always spelled in capi- 
By the time the session began 
docu- 


tal letters. 
it was a most fearful and wonderful 
ment. 

On the way down to Springfield he showed 
the bill to all the members he met on the 
train. Hedid more. He read the bill to 
all who would listen and he followed those 
who refused to listen from the smoking to 
the dining car and then back to their berths. 
Early in his political career Claudius Brutus 
demonstrated that he was persistent. 

After the session began Senator 
became more and more wrapped up in his 
bill. The bill was calculated to stop for- 
ever and at once all kinds of corruption in 
political life, from the packing of prelimi- 
nary caucuses to the paying of bribes for 
the passage of street railway and other semi- 
public franchises. It provided penalties for 
a man who spent more than $12 in election 
expenses, and opened wide the doors of the 
penitentiary to all who “traded votes” or at- 
tempted to lobby a law through the Legis- 
lature. It was a tremendous bill. 

Senator Jones introduced his bill shortly 
after the Senate had been called to order. 
He made a speech on the subject which has 
passed down into the history of the State 
Legislature. He got his voice to working 
like a fire-bell, and the old members looked 


Jones 


across the aisles at each other and smiled, 
‘ 
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while the “boys” from Chicago rapped on 
the floor and applauded fiercely wheneve1 
the Senator stopped to catch his breath. 
After the bill 
mittee, Senator Jones became suddenly as 


He was afraid to vote 


had been referred to a com- 
timid as a_ rabbit. 
on either side_of any question for fear of in- 
juring the chances of the bill. He took 
part in no debates and spent most of his 
time carefully watching the proceedings, so 
that he might be absent when the roll was 
called on any disputed question. 

In the course of a few weeks Senator 
Jones and his bill came to be a standing 
joke. In order to add to the humor of the 
situation the committee to which it had been 
referred reported it for passage, and it was 
put on its second reading. Meanwhile the 
bill with its wonderful measures of reform, 
had been noticed in the newspapers all over 
the country. Some of them had seriously 
indorsed it; others had brutally made fun 
of it; more had treated it in a semi-humor- 
ous vein; all had mentioned the name of 
Senator Claudius Brutus Jones as its father. 
It was natural that Senator Jones should feel 
the effects of this publicity. He carefully 
saved all the clippings and carried them 
around in the same pocket with the bill. He 
followed the members of both Houses of the 
Legislature to their rooms. He ran them 
down on the street. He even chased them 
into the bar-rooms at the hotels. When they 
could find no further chance of escape and 
turned at bay he buttonholed them. His 
plea was pathetic. 

“Now, Brown,” he would say, “you don’t 
know what this means to me. This bill has 
been indorsed by the papers all over the 
United States. It is the most important 
measure before the Legislature or which can 
It will put our pub- 
It means 


possibly be introduced. 
lic service on a higher plane. 
everything to me, Brown—the passage of 
that bill.” 

Brown would usually promise to vote for 
the bill when it came up for a third reading, 
resting secure in the consciousness that it 
would never get that far. 

Before the session was many weeks old 
Senator Claudius Brutus Jones was put down 
as a public nuisance. He fairly made life 
miserable for every member of the Legisla- 
ture. What had started as a joke had begun 
to be a bore. It was decided that something 
must be done to put a stop to it. 

One day two party leaders in the Senate 
stood talking together in the hotel lobby. 
One of them, who may be called Robinson, 
was at the head of the party which had a 
majority in the Senate. He was a member 
of what is popularly known as “the gang,” 
and was supposed to have “his hand out” 
for anything valuable in sight. The man 
was talking was. the 
of the opposition. For the 
purpose of identification he may be 
called Edwards. His reputation was spot- 
less as that of his companion was soiled. 
Both men were “good fellows.” To these 
two appeared Senator Jones, poking his 
bulging forehead into the midst of their 
confidential conversation. 

“Gentlemen,” said Senator Jones in his 
deepest bass voice. “I would like to 
arrange a conference with yon. Look at 
these editorial endorsements. My bill—” 

Robinson winked at Edwards and the 
latter hastened to interrupt. 


“All right, Jones,” he 
confer with you at any time you 
We’ll get all the boys together and give you 
a fair chance to lay the matter before them. 


with whom he 


leader 


“we'll 
wish. 


said, 





Music Hall 


Week of January 28 


\CASTLE SQUARE 
| OPERA CO. 


Charles Gounod’s Lyrical Transcription 


of the world’s greatest love-tragedy, 


Romeo and Juliet, 


With Sheehan, Delamotta, Paull, Mertens, Norwood, Elsworth, Ludwig, 


Graham, McGann and others in the cast. 


PATIENCE 


NEXT WEEK, 


Gi'bert and Sullivan’s 
Travesty, 


A sumptuous production. 


With the Greatest Cast 
ever assembled in a Gilbert 
and Sullivan production in 
the United States. 





ODEON 


Friday Evening, Feb. 1; Saturday Afternoon, Feb. 2. 


Saturday Evening, Feb. 2; Sunday Evening, Feb. 3, 


> 


> 


FOUR POPULAR CONCERTS, 


EDUARD STRAUSS # # 


‘Tickets, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50; Boxes, $12.00. 


The 
New 
FORMERLY 


VIENNA IMPERIAL 
ORCHESTRA. 


On sale now at Bollman’s, 1100 Olive St. 


‘14th and 





STA NDA R D Locust Street. 


14TH ST. THEATER. 


THIS WEEK—THE INITIAL VISIT HERE OF THE 


Knickerbocker 


Burlesquers. 


NEXT WEEK. 


IRWIN’S BIG SHOW 


Mrs. Potter’s 


WALNUT 
JUICE 


HAIR 
STAIN 


This Stain produces 

beautiful,rich shades 

‘ of brown, which vary 

~——-—-— —— according to the ori- 

ginal color of the hair and the amount of Stain 

used, Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the 

hair, but will restore tresses that have been 

ruined by the use of chemicals and dyes. A 

peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stainis 

that the Hair retains the coloring much longer 

than by any dyeand is contantly improving while 

itis used. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mailed to 

your address on receipt of $1. Write for booklet, 
Mrs. Potter, 83 Groton Building, Cincinnat’, 0, 


All Competition Distanced. 

The fast the Union Pacific 
reach San Francisco fifteen hours ahead of 
all competitors. If you are in no hurry 
take a slow train by one of the detour 
routes, but if you want to get there with- 
out suffering any of the inconveniences of 


trains of 


Winter travel, take the only direct route, 
the Union Pactrie, 


An Extract From Her Letter. 

“If you could only be here this winter morning 
and see for yourself you would no longer doubt me. 
Roses are blooming in our front yard and all nature 
is as far advanced in this lovely American summer- 
land as it will be in your cold eastern home by June 

We made the journey from Omaha to the Golden 
Gate on the Union Pacific to avoid the circuitous 
routes A trip to 
California is made delightful by the perfect service 
and luxurious of *The Overland 
Limited,’ which is perhaps the most finely equipped 


an important item in the winter. 
accommodation 


train in the world.” 


DETAILED INFORMATION ON 
J. F. AGLAR, Gen. Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


APPLICATION, 


What do you say to to-night in the billiard- 
room of the hotel here?” 

Senator Jones was tickled to death at the 
idea. He accepted on the spot and spent 
the rest of the day getting a speech ready 
for the occasion. 

Robinson and Edwards got about thirty 
members of the Legislature together to meet 
Senator Jones. They sat about the billiard- 
room and suppressed smiles while Jones 


‘BLANCHE 


wtCENTURY 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY 


WALSH | Marguerita 
IN | Sylva 


The Princess 
Chic 
Opera Co. 


Mats. Wednesday 
and Saturday. 


Wednesday matinee 
25c and 50c 
Regular Matinee | 
Saturday. 


OLYMPIC 


{ 
| 





CHARLES 
FROHMAN’S 


comedians in 


SELF AND 
LADY 


| Wednesday Matinee 
25c and 50c 

Regular Matinee 
Saturday. 


NEXT MONDAY 


THE ROGERS 
BROS. 


IN 


Central 
Park 


Mats. Wednesday 
and Saturday 


KEEPS THE HEAD COOL 
AND BRAIN CLEAR, 
DRINK IT ON RISING 
EVERY MORNING. 
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“THE ONLY WAY.” 











PRAIRIE STATE EXPRESS. 


EVERY DAY IN 





FOUR MATCHLESS TRAINS, 
ST. LOUIS ro CHICAGO. 


TEE ATTON LiMiTED. sicccn.00s 


PALACE BSPRESN <.ciscestasins 9 00 P. M. 
MIDNIGHT BSPRCIAL 0.66 crdcvsess 1131 P.M. 


CHICAGO & ALTO 


Lv. Sr. Louris. AR, CHICAGO, 
8S 36 A. M. 430 P.M. 
.12 O01 Noox. 8 00 P. M. 
715 A.M. 
8S 00 A. M. 


THE YEAR VIA 


N RAILWAY. 
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NEW TICKET OFFICE, CARLETON BUILDING, SIXTH AND OLIVE, 


delivered his oration. Then Robinson, , the | 
spotless and pure, got up. 

“Senator Jones,” he said. 
preciate the tremendous importance of that 
bill of yours. We sympathize with you 
deeply. But we feel that we ought to be 
frank with you. In order to get that bill 
advanced to the third reading it will be 
necessary to spend a little money.” 

Senator Jones was on his feet in a minute, 
a look of horror on his face. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he said in an 
indignant tone. 

“Il mean,” said 
listening members did their best to look 
solemn, “that under present conditions you 
will have to put up some cash if you want to 
get your bill pushed ahead. I’m as sorry as 
you can be that such is the case, but you 
might as well face the facts. No money, 
no bill.” 

Senator Jones sat for a moment in a 
Then he got up slowly onto his 


“we all ap- | 


Robinson, while the 


trance. 
feet. 

“How much money would it take?” he 
said finally. 

The thirty legislators sitting about the 
room writhed with suppressed laughter, but 
Senator Robinson was as grave as a judge. 

“Well,” he said, “there are thirty of us 
here and I think we ought to have at least 
$3 apiece on a bill of that importance.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Senator Jones, “you 
all know my views on the subject of corrupt- 
ly influencing legislation. But I regard this 
bill as the most important measure ever 
brought before the Legislature. If you 
will wait a few minutes I will go and get the 











money. 

While Senator Claudius Brutus Jones was 
absent the Senatorial caucus hurriedly broke 
up. When he got back the billiard-room 
was entirely empty. Which explains why a 
certain famous reform measure of a few 
sessions ago dropped so suddenly out of 
sight.—Chicago Tribune. 

ee 

REDUCED RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 


On February 12th, and each Tuesday 
thereafter during February, March and 
April, the Union Pacific Railroad will make 
special low rates to points in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California, including Portland, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, etc., 
For further particulars address, J. F. Aglar, 
General Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

we Ut 


li You Don’t 
Know This 
You Should 


For some years it has been our aim to 
bring our service, time and equipment up to 
the highest possible perfection. The result 
is that we have inthe trains we now run, 
with their improved modern coaches, luxu- 
rious cafe cars and handsome Pullmans, just 
ground for claiming superiority. 

If you are going to Colorado, Utah, 
California, or any portion of the Northwest, 
remember that “You don’t have to apologize 
for riding on The Denver Road!” 


W. F. STERLEY, A. A. GLISSON, 
A. G. P. A G. A: PD, 
CHARLES L. HULL, 
tT. & &. 

The Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


OPERATION OF THE 


Southern Railway 


INTO 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The Southern Railway 


St. Louis-Louisville Lines 
Offer the Shortest Route Between 
St. Louis and Louisville and 
Louisville and Evansville, 
‘rhe Direct Route 


Lexington and Louisville to the West, via 
St. Louis, and from St. Louis to the 
East and Southeast via Louisville. 


These lines operate to and from Louisville from 
Seventh Street Union Depot. 
St. Louis is entered via the Kads Bridge, and 


trains to and from St, Louis use the magnificent 


ST. LOUIS UNION STATION. 

For Schedules and Sleeping Car Service be- 
tween Principal Points see complete Southern 
Railway folders. 
New City Ticket Office, 507 Olive St., St. Louis, 
W. J. WICKWIRE. GEO. C. SMITH, 
City Pass. Agent. Gen’l Man’r, St. Louis 
S. H. HARDWICK, GEO. B. ALLEN, 
Gen’l Pass’r Agent, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Ag’t, 

Washington, D, C. St. Louis, Mo. 





Established 1850. Telephone 10/3 
THE OLD RELIABLS. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 





Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


314 OLivae STrRear 
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Pan-American 


Exposition 
Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 
train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West. 
M. E. Ingc'ls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Fass. Agt. 
W. FP. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati, 
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iG HESAPEAKE and Big Four Route f 


& Ohio RY, $21.00 First Class 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
: 
: 


a= 


VIA WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—You can stop off 10 days at 
Washington on all first-class tickets to and from 
New York. Buy your New York tickets via Big 
Four Route and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, and 
arrange your trip so as to stop off and take in the 
Inauguration of President McKinley, either going 
or returning. It will be a great spectacle. 


McKioley Inauguration 


_ Washington, D. C., and Return, one fare ($20.25) 
= for round trip. On sale March 1, 2 and 3, good to 
F Gives Washington returning as late as March 8. 


: Through Consbae, Through Sleepers, Through Dining Cars. 





M E. B. POPE, WeSsTERN PASS. AGENT, BROADWAY & CHESTNUT. ST. LOUIS. 


>>> +++ +++ +++ ++ +?>+ ++ +++ +++ + ++ + + 





A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.* 





BOO K S saree | ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 
Books can b 
pe 807 NorrH Fourtn Sr. 


found at 
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OUR GREAT LAKES 
AND 


OUR MOUNTAINS. 








Are all shown in marvelous detail 
in the “Round the World” folder 
just issued by the New York 
Central Lines. Including a map 
of the United States, Alaska and 
our islands in the Atlantic and 

Pacific Oceans. 

A copy will be sent free, postpaid, 
on receipt of a postage stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passen 
ver Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York 
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The Wabash Line 
MEXICO TOUR. 


UXURIOUS Pullman 


Train ar- 
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| REACHES © DIRECT 


a TIE FAMOUS 


ranged especially for this tour. 
Leaves St. Louis February 27th, 1901. 
This will be the 
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TE WINTER RESORTS 


OF THE 


only tourist party 
making its home at 
Hotel Sanz, in Mex- 
ico City, while there. 
Hotel Sanz is the 
Waldorf-Astoria of 
Mexico. Member- 
ship of this tour lim- 
ited to sixty persons. 
A comprehensive 
book is now ready 
for distribution. 
Address 


Winter Tour Dep't, 

Wabash Railroad, 
Room 1023 

Liucoln Trust Build’g, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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YTHE Book of 8 “FIELD FLOWERS” 

{ the Century, ; (cloth bound, 8x11) as a 

3 Handsomely > certificate of subscription 

i Illustrated $ tofund. Book contains a 
by thirty- s selection of Field’s best 

{7 twoof the > and most representative 

~ World’s : works and is ready for 

3 Greatest 6 delivery. 

7 Artists. . But for the noble contri- 


{bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
4 book could not have been manufactured for 
‘ less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 

{ment tothe memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 

¢ EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 

j (Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 

¢ If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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Mention the MrrRorR, as Adv. is inserted as 

our contribution 
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gf SOUTHWEST 


Hot Springs, igs ‘‘The Carlsbad of America.’’ 


Four other noted Mineral Springs within six miles. 


Hustin (The Capital City), 


Noted for its Famous Water Power and Artificial Lake, navigable forthirty-five miles. 
San Hntonio, The Alamo City and Home of Old Missions. 


Galveston, Corpus Christi, Hransas Pass, Rockport, 
The Famous Beach City, Deep Water Harbors and Shooting and Fishing Points. 


Dallas, fort Clorth, Houston, The Big Commercial Cities. 
Mexico, The Egypt of the New World, and 


California, The Golden Gate. 


ELEGANT PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS. 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS (Seats Free of Extra Charge). 
PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING CARS AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES. 


TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON SALE VIA THIS LINE AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, TIME FOLDERS, MAPS, ETC., CALL ON 
OR ADDRESS ANY AGENT OF THE COMPANY, OR THE GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 








Cc. G. WARNER, 





Second Vice- “President, 


RUSSELL HARDING, 
Third Vice-Pres't and Gen’] Manager, 


Ts Mates. wee 


. ¢. TOWNSEND, 


Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 








WOODWARD & TICRMAN PRINTING CO 
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A booklet on 
T0 LADIES DERMATINO, 
the only de- 
pilatory which permanently re- 


moves hair from the face, neck 
It kills the root of 
Trial treatment 25 


and Ary without injury. 
the hair. Price $1.00, 


cents. To those who buy atreatment and find 
they need more, we will send a¥$1.00 bottle on 
receipt of Tie Sample is charged for because 
In many ¢ ase sit works a permanent cure 

DERMATINO CHEMICAL CO., - - Dept. O. 


1805 Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 











A. J. CRAWFORD, 
| __TENTH AND PINE STREETS. ST. LOUIS, MO 


VIONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
[EN TRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. Fovern Srane, 








OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


TEXAS. 





‘‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and ‘Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 











16,600 frs. 


Awarded at Paris 








WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 

f Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- / 
“bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens / 
\ the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
K. Fougera & Co. 


Agents, N.Y. J 
ae ASA ZA 






























Why don’t you get in the % 
Advertising Business ° 

A good Ad writer makes money f 
his concern. That’s why they pay } 
salaries. Bigger field and bright: 
prospects than any other modern ca! 
ing. Write tor our large 48-page pr‘ 
pectus. It tells how we teach this fas 
nating and profitable business by mai 
Pave-Davis Advertising School. 


Suite 23, 167 Adams st.Chicago 7 
i SA 




















